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The Autumn Meetings 


T IS SEASONABLE to plan for the General Con- 
ference in Washington, in October; and the con- 
vention of the chapter officers of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, beginning September 23, will 
already have received due consideration through- 
out that body. In this issue of Tur Recisrer there 
are further details of both these gatherings, which 
will, we believe, be well attended, as usual. 


Is it Well? 
Says R. N. Tagore,— 


“In this laborious world of thine, tumultuous with toil 
and with struggle, among hurrying crowds shall I stand 
before thee face to face? And when my work shall be done 
in this world, O King of kings, alone and speechless shall 
I stand before thee face to face?” 

No one is injured by reflecting, with the Indian 
mystic, in the throng and tumult, that one may be 
standing face to face with Infinite Reality. And 
in this sense we commend Mr. Parker’s “Medita- 
tions for To-day,” found on another page, and to 
be continued from week to week. Meditation not 
only makes saints and holy men; it gives practical 
preparation for whatever work one has to do. 

The day comes when the hands will lie idle and 
the mind will be at rest. Then shall we, indeed, 
“alone and speechless stand before Thee face to 
face.” The old preachers used to ask: “Is it well 
with thy soul?” Tagore asks the same thing; the 
phraseology differs, that is all. A moment set 
apart daily for introspection and reflection may 
mean the difference between sunshine and shadow 
for that particular day. 
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“Puritanism is Blamed—” 


‘“DURITANISM is blamed for everything evil 


that happens in Boston; but as a matter of fact 


the actual Puritans are seldom responsible.” This ’ 
is the central idea of an article by none other than 


Henry L. Mencken, who is fiercely aroused over 
the Sacco-Vanzetti execution, which he says is un- 
justly laid “to the natural depravity of the Puritan 
mind.” Mr. Mencken says truly that a great many 
of the so-called Brahmins were violently against 
the death sentence, and that more money for the 
defense of the two condemned men was raised from 
among these misunderstood people “than was 
raised among all the Radicals in this great Chris- 
tian land.” 

A long-standing Maryland subscriber of Tur 
REGISTER has sent, with a cutting of the Mencken 
article, which is copyrighted by The Baltimore 
Evening Sun, an inquiry about the religion of 
Governor Fuller. Mr. Mencken in his reference to 
it is right. The Governor is a Baptist, and so he 
is not a, Brahmin. Our subscriber also wonders if 
the pre-eminent critic of our times is correct when 
he says that the Unitarians of these parts, whom 
he nearly identifies with the Brahmins (a classify- 
ing which always makes the knowing smile), are, 
on the Prohibition question, “wet to a man”! He 
is not half right, nor a quarter right. 

The Puritan’s morality in respect of vices of the 
flesh is a severe and august rectitude. He is pretty 
well convinced of the evil of alcohol; and while he 
also likes his individual freedom, in the ethical 
contest put upon him by the Volstead Act he saw 
to it that in the interest of his brother’s welfare 
(a Puritan high doctrine) he ought to sacrifice his 
own occasional desire for stimulating drink. There 
are exceptions, of course, and how many persons 
who “belong” resent vigorously the whole course 
of governmental behavior it would be impossible 
to say. But this Unitarian journal has consist- 
ently taken a sympathetic attitude to the present 
status, and we believe the good of it far outweighs 
the evil in prohibition administration, as we are 
also certain that the liquor traffic is dying and 
within a generation will be nearly dead. 

Of the spiritual character of the Puritans, Mr. 
Mencken speaks as follows: “They threw off their 
inherited superstitions more than a century ago, 
and have been pretty liberal and enlightened ever 
since. They were the first Americans, indeed, to 
try to civilize Protestant theology, and they went 
further than any other group. The great majority 
of them are Unitarians to-day, or Congregation- 
alists with Unitarian leanings. If there is a single 
Fundamentalist among them, he has never been 


heard from. They respect learning so highly that 
‘even their clergy are educated.” 


Part of this is very true; but the last of it, about 
our ministry, is, we regret to say, not so true, as 
anyone who studies the educational background 
of our ministry will soon learn. 

Of the responsibility for the present state of 
morals and civilization in Boston, as illustrated 
by the book censorship, it is simple truth that the 
Irish Catholics and the Fundamentalist Protest- 
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ants are as a single dominating mind, and a very 
unenlightened order of mind. That we have such 
a monstrosity standing gaunt against our cultural 
tradition is due, in part, no doubt, to the disposi- 
tion of the so-called Brahmin, or the cultivated 

uritan, or, indeed, the Unitarian, to hold himself 
“aloof from the noisesome concern.” He doesn’t 
care. It is all lovely with him. Everywhere else, 
according to Mr. Mencken, the same tyranny about 
books has been “challenged sharply and quickly, 
and so disposed of.” 

It may be replied, in some sort of defense, that 
the numbers of ignorant and fanatical people have 
grown overwhelming; but that is only partially 
an excuse for the withdrawal of the people who 
know better, and whose fathers made their knowl- 
edge terrible in action against evil and evildoers, 
and against encroachments on personal liberty. 
They also were always a minority; but they had 
a mighty consciousness of right on their side which 
ran into the roots of their beings, and so they gave 
us the rock of rigorous ethic and human freedom. 
They ruled undisputed over the majority. 

It would be extravagant to say that the iron and 
the esprit in the breed lives unabated in the present 
generation. But a new generation will rise, all 
over this land, and a reinvigoration will come. If 
it does not come from the Puritan, we shall still 
have reason to thank him for the good we have 
receiyed for three hundred years—an incalculable 
sum of the imponderables by which men live and 
on which our Nation was built. We have not yet 
fallen to a mean place among the peoples of the 
world. To-morrow we shall be better. 


The Richer Man 


Bete ED from every angle, and from every 


level, the ministry is, for such as are suited to 
enter it, the best of all possible callings. This is 
the conclusion of Dr. William E. Barton, noted 
Congregationalist parson and prolific writer. The 
loftier phases of the church’s service (which he 
does not neglect), we hear of frequently; let us, 
for novelty’s sake, regard what he says on a less 
spiritual side of the subject, though in so doing we 
are not pretending that so-called- practical consid- 
erations are either unbecoming or really unspirit- 
ual. Every cost ought to be counted when a man 
Sets out to build the house of his career. Says Dr. 
Barton: 


For forty years I have been in the ministry. I began with 
a salary of $800 a year, and have sometimes had more than 
that and sometimes less; but I have never gone hungry. 
Within two weeks I have eaten at the table of a millionaire; 
and I ate the entire bill of fare with keen relish, while he ate 
graham crackers and milk—all the doctor would let him eat. 
I wear as comfortable clothes as he does, and sleep in as com- 
fortable a bed, and have more joy in life. I do not despise the 
advantages that this tired man’s wealth gives him, and I should 
not be sorry if I had a little of it; but, balancing all that he 
has got out of the last forty years and all that I have got out 
of the same period, I am a richer man than he,-in all the 
Satisfying qualities of life. He is as good a man as I am; but 
my prospect for health and happiness in years to come is better 
than his, and he is not likely to have any more to eat than I, 


or to be so well able to eat it. 
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Ever Since Ballou 


yA INTERESTING NOTE of Universalist his- 
tory comes from Dr. John Murray Atwood, 
president of the General Convention of that church, 
who replies to the question, “Are Universalists 
Unitarians?” He says: 

“Ever since Hosea Ballou became a Unitarian 
in 1795 and led the way, the Universalist Church 
has been overwhelmingly Unitarian. I was going 
to say you could count the professed Trinitarians 
on the fingers of one hand. To be sure, there is 
nothing in our principles of faith or polity that 
forbids one being a Trinitarian. But as a matter 
of fact, the case is as stated.” 


Religion and Business 


MERICA has always been an active business 
nation, and it continues to sustain its reputa- 
tion. Greater and greater fortunes are being made, 
and more and more of them. Business dominates; 
and it dominates by advertising. Hardly a vehicle 
for public transportation, a barn or country fence 
or field by the highway but displays propaganda to 
the effect that the world needs a specific commodity. 
If one doubts that fortunes are built on advertising, 
he has but to recall that Mr. Wrigley spends three 
and one-half million dollars each year to prove to 
the public that chewing gum is necessary to its com- 
fort; that the Campbells spend one and one-half 
millions each year to prove to housewives the 
superiority of their soups; and that Colgate soap 
and toilet articles are kept selling through $1,850,- 
000 annually expended for advertising purposes. 
Advertising on a gigantic scale has made a, gen- 
erous proportion of those fifteen thousand Ameri- 
can millionaires. : 

The facts of the case are that the public believes 
what it hears or reads provided it hears or reads 
about it often enough; and that theory, of course, 
is at the basis of all successful advertising. Those 
whose work it is to teach religion sometimes find 
themselves vigorously opposing these monster busi- 
ness ventures, not necessarily because they are un- 
willing men should amass great fortunes, but 
because they know it is not well for a nation to 
become to deeply immersed in commercialism. Na- 
tions, as individuals, have souls—or should have 
them—hbecause the soul element represents those 
influences which determine survival. A people 
engrossed wholly in building up huge businesses 
misses certain finer, artistic things which, after all, 
make up the glory of life. 

Repeatedly the churches are informed that they 
must apply business to religion. They must, of 
course. Numerous promising religious organiza- 
tions have collasped due to unbusinesslike ways. 
But it is even more important that religion should 
be applied to business. The Golden-Rule shops 
may not gather huge fortunes; neither are they. 
without their faults. But they do seem to point 
the way to a wiser handling of business, industry, 
and commerce. : 


The Woman Who Raised Her Hand 


A true story from life, in a letter to the Editor, propounding a problem in . : 
ethics which readers will please help to solve 


To the Editor of Tam CHRISTIAN RNGISTOR :— 


Through the kindness of Unitarian 
friends we frequently receive copies of 
THE CHRISTIAN RecisterR. I am so im- 
pressed by the fair-minded intelligence and 
spiritual sympathy of your editorial writ- 
ing that I am appealing to you for help in 
solving a problem in Christian ethics. It 
has seemed that in your wide experience 
you may have known “of some one in a 
similar situation who found peace of mind 
and inspiration for service through a right 
decision. I will condense the story as 
much as seems consistent with clearness. 

For almost twenty years we have lived 
here on our “homestead” in the heart of 
old “No Man’s Land.” ‘This has been our 
first and only home, and we have been 
privileged to see and take part in a really 
wonderful agricultural development. We 
have one daughter, seventeen years old. 
There is only one religious organization 
within reach (as we are fifteen miles from 
town and any other church). This church 
in our neighborhood belongs to the United 
Brethren. About twelve or thirteen years 
ago we joined this church, more because 
we wished to be associated with Christian 
people in worship and work for com- 
munity welfare than because we had given 
close attention to the theology of the 
church. 

With more of the discipline of living, 
more reading and thinking, and more 
listening to the preachers sent to this com- 
munity, we have realized the impossibility 
of believing much that is presented as 
God’s truth. I kept trying to persuade 
myself that the unity of a common purpose 
is more important than the unity of a 
common belief, or method of interpretation. 
Still, we felt dissatisfied. One night in the 
early spring, at prayer-meeting, I told the 
people of our difficulty and left it with 
them as to whether they still wished to 
retain in membership people with ideas so 
different from their own. 

I spoke especially of four points. 

I told them that we could believe in the 
Bible as one revelation of God’s truth, but 
not a final or even a perfect revelation. I 
believe we should look for truth every- 
where, in nature, in history, in human life 
and character. 

I told them that we could not believe in 
everlasting purposeless torture for all who 
failed in this so brief human’ experience 
to accept a certain formula of salvation. 
To me the life of the spirit is continuous, 
and everywhere and always within the 
care and influence of Infinite Love. 

I told them that salvation seemed to us 
a matter of life, showing forth day by day 
the spirit of Jesus, rather than claiming 
purification by “blood atonement.” 

Lastly, and I think most shockingly, I 
spoke of our acceptance of Jesus as the 
great teacher and leader and example for 
our lives and for all who have come to 
know the great compelling principles of 
his life and teachings, But it had become 
impossible for us to think of Jesus as 
Almighty God. 

Though this all seemed entirely contrary 
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The following authentic letter from 
Mrs, Caroline A, Henderson of Eva, 
Okla., reveals a situation of delicate 
perplexity, as well as almost un- 
believable doctrinal darkness in the 
church of her community. What shail 
she do? She is a woman of education 
and understanding, of simplicity and 
deeply spiritual culture, who strongly 
desires to serve the church. If you 
were in her place, what would you do? 


to their own beliefs, at a later meeting the 
official board of the church unanimously 
voted that our membership in the church 
should be continued. Doubtless we should 
haye gone on in that way, expecting no 
more than bare tolerance, yet striving by 
our lives to show forth the faith that is in 
us, had not a later occurrence seemed to 
make that all but an impossible course. 

In April the church held a revival meet- 
ing conducted by the State evangelist- of 
the Oklahoma Conference of the United 
Brethren Church. If you have ever 
chanced to read Carl Sandburg’s address, 
“Yo a Contemporary Bunkshooter,” you 
can visualize the type of man_ perfectly. 
It is all there, even to the kicking over of 
chairs and the throwing around of furni- 
ture. He was so ignorant of even common 
speech that he gave a fantastic turn to all 
his speech by invariably using “whom” 
when “who” was the required form. One 
night he pictured dramatically the scene 
on the Lusitania (the mistake is his!), 
when the vessel rammed the iceberg and 
everybody in the wild confusion was dash- 
ing about shouting, ‘What shall I do to 
be saved?” Surely a new rendering of the 
courage and calm self-sacrifice shown when 
the Titanic went down! Well, that is per- 
haps enough to suggest the type. I do not 
mean to be irreverent by saying that 
Christianity was altogether presented not 
as a way of life, but as a cheap form of 
fire insurance for the world to come. 

Except for a very few children from 
Christian homes who would no doubt have 
responded to any type of preaching, and 
one or two backsliders “reclaimed,” the 
meeting was practically a failure. The last 
night came. The subject was announced: 
“Hell.. What It Is. Where It Is. Who 
Goes There.” 

Even if I could write every word, I 
could scarcely suggest the unloving tone 
and manner of presentation, the vulgarity 
and crude materialism of the whole thing. 
The geological location, the names of 
people now there (in his opinion, stated 
without reservation), the vile denunciation 
of others, the stickiness of melted brim- 
stone, the red (?) flames of burning 
sulphur—it was all but intolerable. 
Presently he thought of something else, 
and asked a man on the platform for 
matches. My mind flew to “The Bonnie 
Brier Bush,” and the story of the evangel- 
ist who terrified the little children by 
burning the paper. I thought he would 
try something of the sort to impress the 
boys and girls, of whom many were 


present, But instead he asked in a loud 
challenging voice whether there was any- 
one before him who did not believe in hell. 
I raised my hand, just as a matter of 
common honesty and of standing by my 
belief in God as the Spirit of Love per- 
vading the universe. 

This apparently infuriated the speaker. 
He came charging down from the platform 
and asked me to hold out my hand. He 
struck his match, held it below my hand, 
and asked if it would burn. Of course I 
said it would. He then applied the flame 
to my finger and kept asking, “Does it 
burn?” “Ig it hurting?’ And finally, “Do 
you believe now that you can burn?” I 
told him that one’s body can be burned, 
and he returned to the platform apparently 
satisfied that he had proved something. 
“Yes,” he said, “one can burn all right. 
That finger may be blistered now for all I 
know” (as of course it was). 

He went on with increased violence and 
said that some people thought they were 
too smart to believe the Bible, but that 
the only people who did not believe in hell 
were living sinful lives, and were already 
far on their way to that destination. He 
warned the people that such persons were 
a menace to the community, and especially 
that they should teach their children to 
scorn and avoid them as those doing the 
works of the Devil. With passionate 
vehemence and violent gesticulations, he 
declared: that if he became convinced that 
there is no hell, he would “damn God” 
and abandon all restraints. He said he 
didn’t want to go to Heaven, if the scum 
of the earth were to be admitted. And so 
on and on. 

Finally, the invitation hymn was given 
out—“There’s Power in the Blood.” But 
sermon, hymn, and the almost frenzied 
pleadings of both evangelist and pastor 
were without effect. At last, when all hope 
of response seemed gone, he asked that 
all who believed he had preached the truth 
would march around and shake hands 
with him as a sign of their approval. 
Not all, but nearly all of the congregation 
responded to this request with apparent 
enthusiasm. If any doubted the justice of 
attacking a person’s character because of 
differing opinion, or thought that a per- 
son’s life might help to determine whether 
he was a dangerous person in the com- 
munity, there was no sign of any such 
mental reservation. They appeared to be 
voting “the straight ticket.” 

That was May 1, 1927. Since then I 
have never been to church nor anywhere 
in the neighborhood except a few minutes 
once at the parsonage, and to one other 
home by special invitation. Yet our names 
are still on the book of the church, and 
there comes the question of our future 
course. 

Ought we as a matter of Christian duty 
to relieve this church of the fear of our 
possible influence and seek even a distant 
fellowship with some Unitarian church? 
Or ought we to go on and disregard the 
action of the church in approving the 
evangelist’s denunciation, and hope to 


als 
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live long enough to show by good will and 
upright living that “where the spirit of 
the Lord ‘is, there is liberty’? At fifty 
years of age, that looks like a faint hope. 

The problem is complicated by several 
things, some of them personal, including 
pe unshakable belief of my good Presby- 
erian relatives that Unitarian and Anti- 
christ (in its most dire interpretation) 
mean about the same thing. My 84year- 
old mother would never become reconciled 
to such a step on our part as I suggested 
above. } 

Another difficulty 


is this: In four 


- months, neither the pastor nor any mem- 


ber of the church has expressed to us 
any doubt as to our dangerous character, 
and the pastor had the same evangelist 
out here for a meeting at a different 
preaching appointment. Yet we carried 
through by correspondence a project plan- 
ned last winter for the boys and girls— 


- giving Bibles to all who completed a 


—_—" 


certain study course. On August 29, we 
invited these boys and girls and all the 
people of the community to come to our 
home for the presentation. Nearly all 
the church people of the immediate neigh- 
borhood came, and all was friendliness 
and appreciation. 

We gave eight beautiful Bibles to as 
many boys and girls, and I tried to inter- 
pret to them the verse I had written on 
the fly-leaf: “Ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free.” 

One other consideration is perhaps the 
result of my Scotch and Connecticut 
Yankee ancestry. I can’t help wondering 
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about the financial part of it. We have 
so little to give, rarely over a hundred 
dollars in a year, that we can spare from 
the plainest living and the ever-present 
necessities of building up and improving 
the farm and its operation. Are we 
wrong in giving the greater part of this 
to a church which sends out the type of 
man I have described to represent the 
Christian religion? Or ought we to go 
on supporting it on the ground that it is 
the only organized religious effort within 
reach, that the people in it are good people 
and working with good intentions, even if 
from our point of view they are misled? 

There must be some clear way through, 
but we are perhaps too close to discover 
the principle that would make it all plain. 
It may seem shocking to you, but prayer 
about such definite decisions merely leaves 
me with the thought that I must study 
it through or ask for help from those who 
are wiser than I and know more of the 
matter in question. 

If you felt that the incident I have re- 
lated could be of any use to you, even 
in encouraging your own people in preach- 
ing a gospel of love and enlightenment, 
and in warning them not to give up the 
struggle, you are indeed welcome to use 
it according to your judgment. And if 
you could help us to a _ soul-satisfying 
decision, I could not express my gratitude. 
With thanks for much help unconsciously 
rendered, I am, 

Yours very respectfully, 


CAROLINE A. HENDERSON. 
Eva, Oxta., August 31, 1927. 


Through Belgium to Germany 


CHARLES F. WELLER 


MPLACABLE HATRED of Germany 

and all Germans was the first phenome- 
non I encountered this summer in Bel- 
gium on my way from London to Cologne. 
As we left Ostend, I naturally talked with 
the man who chanced to share my third- 
class compartment. Fortunately, he spoke 
English. When the War began he was 
about fourteen years old; now he is 
twenty-seven. He is a business man, sells 
typewriters, and travels so much that he 
buys a yearly pass permitting him to go 
wherever and whenever he will on all 
the railways of Belgium. He travels 
second class (which means with uphol- 
stery), but my fellow travelers from Eng- 
land crowded him out of second class 
into my un-upholstered third-class car- 
ftiage. Schooling, travel, business, should 
have made him a fairly broad and typical 
young man. I only know, however, that 
he hates the Germans and, actually, 
knows nothing at all about them as they 
really are to-day. 

If I had been a German and had be- 
haved myself, he explained, he would have 
answered briefly any question that I po- 
litely, asked him, but he would not wish 
to talk with me. 

Germans are naturally brutes; they 
have no culture and no tact at all. For 
example, they were allowed, after the 
War, to come into the Belgian cities 


which they had so grossly violated, but 
they showed no sense of the fitness of 
things and actually tried to bribe the 
orchestra in the restaurant to play their 
German national anthem, “Deutschland 
tber Alles!” That was too much to be 
endured. Of course, the orchestra never 
played it, but the alleged wish to have 
them do so proved the brutal tactlessness 
of all Germans. This heated young Bel- 
gian said he had himself personally seen 
children whose hands were chopped off 
by the German soldiers during the War. 
I could not question him about this bit 
of evidence nor show my incredulity by 
telling him how eagerly, but vainly, repre- 
sentatives of the Allies had sought for 


people who could actually prove that they 


had seen one of these famous mutilated 
children. 

All of his long and earnest talk seemed 
to me to be significant evidence, not of 
the character of the Germans, but of the 
need in Europe for something like our 
American League of Neighbors to make 
the people of Belgium, France, and Ger- 
many acquainted with each other. 

My Belgian fellow traveler knew no Ger- 
mans personally—and did not wish to 
know any. With feeling so ardent that his 
eyes were moist, he repeated every legend 
and insinuation he had ever heard against 
any and all the people who were lined up 
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against his countrymen in the War. He 
could not at all appreciate my feeling that 
the danger of another war in Europe lies 
not so much in Germany’s supposed thirst 
for revenge, or in the excess of the Ger- 
man over the French birthrate, but rather 
in the psychology of unyielding hate and 
fear which he expresses (which also, three 
years ago, I heard expressed by literally 
every French man and woman with whom 
I talked during my fortnight in France). 

Now, there have been great and benefi- 
cent changes, as Aristide Briand evidences, 
and likewise many other highly admirable 
French people. My Belgian fellow traveler 
is presumably exceptional, perhaps a soli- 
tary left-over from a disappearing species. 
My own experience in that third-class car- 
riage gave hopeful evidence to this effect, 
because the man who succeeded my likable, 
though hate-full, Belgian was a German 
on his way home to Cologne after one of 
many happy business trips in Belgium. 
He looked the German, too—big, hearty, 
vigorous, and masterful; but he told me 
that he found no difficulty in his business 
operations among the Belgians. “Ah, yes,” 
he said of his Belgian predecessor in the 
railway carriage, “there are people like 
him in Germany, also, who talk of hatred 
and revenge and war. They can not 
realize that Germany has really lost the 
War and that all things are forever 
changed. But most of the people, for- 
tunately, in both countries are wholly in- 
tent on building up a good life together, 
now, out of the pitiful fragments and the 
terrible tragedies of the War.” 

I am uncomfortably conscious that 
nearly every native I encounter in Europe 
is my superior, at least in the matter of 
languages. And my personal belief is that 
each additional language adds vitally to 
the scope and power of a person’s brain, 
and possibly to his character. This Ger- 
man business man, for example, spoke 
French, and even a little Flemish, with our 
Belgian fellow travelers. With me he con- 
versed fluently in excellent English. And 
gradually, as we neared his home in K6In 
(Cologne), he relapsed into admirable Ger- 
man, As for me, I flopped about linguisti- 
cally, like a tattered remnant of an old 
weather-beaten flag, responding feebly to 
the changing tones of speech—Flemish, 
French, and German, with their puzzling 
variations. 

Germany seemed characteristically Ger- 
man even at 1 A.M., when I set foot at last 
in Cologne—wearily, having left Victoria 
Station, London, at 10 a.m., but not on the 
fastest, shortest route, because I paid only 
$8.30 for the whole day’s ride. The 
“Gepiicktriiger” (porter) strapped my two 
suiteases and my brief-case oyer his 
shoulder and led the way up a narrow 
winding street to a characteristically Ger- 
man “Christliches Hospice’ (a kind of 
quiet boarding-house hotel said to be “con- 
ducted on religious lines”), where I had 
a beautifully clean little room, completely 
filled by a narrow wooden bed, two straight 
chairs, a little table, a smaller stand with 
an electric reading lamp at the head of the 
bed, and four of the most modern and - 
magnificent bath-room fixtures with which 
I ever associated—a mammoth tub with a 
needle shower above it, a large washstand, 
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a small sitz-bath, and a toilet,-all open or 
“at large’ in the narrow room. For this 
extraordinary room with bath and service 
(but no soap), I paid only five marks 60 
pfennigs—about $1.40. Since then I have 
set my nightly rate at 2 marks 50 pfennigs 
for a room (without bath), plus 35 or 50 
pfennigs for service, plus 1 mark and 10 
to 50 pfennigs for “Friihstiick” (break- 
fast), which one must always take in the 
place where he rents his room. Thus, 4 
marks ($1.00) daily provides a satisfac- 
tory bed and breakfast, even in large 
cities, and even when-the summer travelers 
from America and Hfigland throng the 
streets. 

Shaven or close-clipped heads for the 
men, and many of them hatless; more 
beards than in England or America; not- 
ably numerous and corpulent “‘bay-win- 
dows”; universal courtesy and kindliness ; 
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everyone busily but cheerfully employed ; 
Women pulling or pushing carts in the 
streets; cafés very numerous, filled at 
night by drinking, singing, wholesome, 
friendly people; the broader little streets 
around the central “Dom” (cathedral) 
turned into parade places every night by 
men and women walking back and forth; 
less style in the dress of men or women 
than in England, and therefore much less 
than in American cities; bicycles even 
more numerous than in English cities; 
ascinating girls in short, seant skirts and 
sleeveless, thin dresses; street-car con- 
ductors as impressive, at least, as Ameri- 
can bank presidents; fourth-class on the 
railways plenty good enough and very 
cheap—about 1 mark 20 pfennigs (30 
cents) for an hour’s ride—all this is Ger- 
many, to-day; and I find it immensely 
good and likable. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Can Anyone Equal This? 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

In THE Recister of August 18, I read 
a letter under “Correspondence,” by a 
Baptist pastor who has received THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER for twenty-five years 
through the kind thoughtfulness of Miss 
Emma S§. Hall, now gone to reap the re- 
ward of her well-doing. I am a clergy- 
man in the United Church of Canada 
(former Methodist), and have been re- 
ceiving THE OHRISTIAN REGISTER for 
thirty-six years. Miss Annie HB. Howard, 
Brookline, Mass., sends me her copy after 
she has read it, and I again frequently 
pass it on to others in England, Australia, 
and our Canadian West. I haye never 
seen Miss Howard, but by correspondence 
there has developed a friendship true and 
helpful to myself and wife, as I trust it 
has been to our generous friend. In fact, 
to change the names of persons, places, 
and dates, the cases are very much the 
same. I have been preaching for fifty- 
eight years, and still continue to do con- 
siderable work in Sunday-schools, young 
people’s leagues, preaching, ete. Indebted 
long ago to the ministration of Rey. J. B. 
Street, Unitarian, in Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
England, and to Robert Collyer from his 
writings, and for the thirty-six years’ 
reading of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER, I 
remain, 

W. R. SmirH. 

BRANTFORD, ONTARIO, CANADA, 


Appfoves “The New Morality” 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTHR :— 

Thanks for your courageous editorial 
on “The New Morality,” in the issue of 
August 25, From a little knowledge of my 
own about what our young people are 
thinking, I know that you are right in 
saying that “an entirely new sense of 
what is right and what is wrong is de- 
veloping.” I am aware that a whole book 
would be necessary to work out the de- 
tailed implications of the new, sounder 
guiding principles that people are trying 
to find. If we are to work out a sex 
ethics, for instance, all afresh on some 
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such principle as that whatever fosters 
personality is right and whatever cramps 
personality or works injustice is wrong, 
it is useless to pretend that this will work 
out exactly to coincide with the familiar 
rules of the past. A rational sex ethics 
is bound to make some modifications in 
old views of marriage and celibacy. But 
here in my turn, since I am not writing 
a book, I must content myself with say- 
ing that the modifications are coming, 
without attempting to outline them in 
detail. 

While there is much irresponsibility and 
pleasure-hunting abroad in these days, 
there is also a fine sense of fair play 
among our boys and girls, even where the 
talk and possibly the practice is very free. 

ELDRED C, VANDERLAAN. 

BreRKELHY, CALIF. 


Confessions of a Pagan 


To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

My wife has sent me from California a 
copy of THE CHRISTIAN ReEGIsTER, dated 
June 16, 1927, containing your essay on 
“Prayer.” 

This arrived yesterday and I read it 
twice over, as the subject interests me, 
though a non-prayer. Since then I have 
been able to think of nothing else, much 
to the detriment of a story I’m trying to 
write. So at length I have resolved to 
ask you some questions about that essay 
in particular and prayer in general. 

What I want to know is, Am I religious 
My personal prayers 
are always two—one always to the God 
of Beauty, the other to the God of Suc- 
cess. I never pray, if by prayer is meant 
either a kneeling or a horizontal request 
for something. Instead of praying, I hope. 
What I want you to tell me is, is that 
prayer? 

You say, “True prayer could not -be 
personal and petty, for it would cease to 
be prayer. It could not be for ourselves 
alone... .” Well, part of my prayer to 
the God of Beauty, for instance, is that 
war is ugly; and I am constantly hoping, 
whenever I read the papers, that there 
may be some indication somewhere that 
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civilization is not bent upon its own de- 
struction, but that there may arise some 
individual with a vision to’ save the j 
peoples from themselves. My prayer, 
therefore, comes under your phrase “as- 
pirations unvoiced and unformed,” though 
not quite unvoiced or unformed; but I 
see no light myself, only a hope. Is this 
prayer? And if so, aren’t the numbers 
of people who pray this way too small to 
be effectual? 

Viewed this way, isn’t all idealism 
prayer? And where is God in a world of 
idealists? Frankly, I never could get the 
concept of God, one God. Isn’t God the - 
idealism of the race? And if so, where 
is there anything divine about it? 

Rather than have you take the trouble to 
answer the very serious questions I raise, 
couldn’t you write an essay on “The Mate- 
rial Value of Prayer,” or some such title? I 
don’t want to appear too material but— 
what is the practical salvation of human- 
ity? What is the good ofa faith in God, no 
matter what the concept of God may be, 
unless it can be of some value in helping 
people as individuals, and as groups, and 
as nations? I won’t be able to make this 
any clearer, because my mind is not 
trained along these lines, but I feel sure 
you know what I mean; and the thoughts 
involved are very troublesome to me. 

Only last night at a gathering of liter- 
ary people in New York, an intelligent 
man began talking about “the next war” 
and saying it would be won by the nation 
which attacked or defended with the most 
power. The fool: to be unable to realize 
that there is no victory in war. There 
was none in the last war, and the victory 
in the next will go to the ghouls, who will 
feast on what remains of civilization. 

Enough of such thoughts. I have prac- 
tically no faith in humanity whatever. 
I don’t believe the peoples are big enough 
to rise above their own evil. They are 
determined to destroy themselves, and the 
handful of idealists will be dragged down 
with the rest. What is the hope? Can 
prayer do anything? I confess, your kind 
of prayer is the only hope I can see. 
The other kind, the sniveling asking of 
some partisan, sectarian God for per- 
sonal, selfish salvation, is hopeless. My 
one joy in the thought of such bigots is 
the dismay that will be theirs when this 
life ends for them and they find no starry 
throne, no golden stairs, none of the 
tawdry heaven they were so sure they, 
and no one else, would inherit. This is 
a very cynical and vengeful thought, I 
realize, but they will deserve all the dis- 
may that will be theirs—though perhaps 
they will not even know they have not 
gained their heaven. As for me, my 
heaven is a beautiful thought, a happy 
hour, here and there, on this earth I know 
and love with my pagan heart. ; 
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Human morality is an inheritance from 
our animal ancestry. Only in that way 
can it be called a divine revelation. 
Moral sense is seen to be a biological 
force; and moral laws are biological laws 
when recognized as essential to social 
welfare—Thomas Clayton. 
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~ Out of a Little Package 


JOHN C. PETRIE 


Minister-elect First Unitarian Church of Lynchburg, Va. 


\ SHORTLY after my return from Boston, 
where I attended the meetings of An- 
niversary Week for the first time in my 
life, I was rummaging through a pile of 
old photographs and post-card pictures. 
Suddenly I ran across something that 
gave me a thrill of real joy. Tied up with 
a string was a little booklet about the 
size of a small bank book, and not unlike 
it in appearance, while protruding from 
its leaves was a folded paper. Inside the 
cover was a small light-blue ticket. 
They were respectively the By-laws of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, a certificate 
showing me to bea bona fide member of the 
League, and a ticket of admission to Unity 
House for the year ending April, 1923. 
Not long previous, I had been speaking 
before the Laymen’s League at the church 
in Dallas, Tex. I related there the tale 
of my experiences as a member of the 
League at All Souls Chapter, New York 
City. I told of how, while I was return- 
ing one Sunday from my weekly Sunday- 
school class at an Italian Catholic Church 
on the lower Hast Side, I dropped into 
All Souls Church to hear what I could hear. 
That was my first time inside a Uni- 
tarian meeting-house. Not that I had 
neyer given Unitarianism a thought. I 


"remember well one morning, at my medi- 


tation in the Catholic seminary, thinking 
how attractive I would find a religion 
that did not teach such intricate absurdi- 
ties as the Trinity, and such cruelties as 
eternal hell-fire. 

Later I was a student at the General 

Seminary in New York, trying to throw 
off the spell of modernism that was 
destroying my devotional life. I had al- 
ready heard of Dr. William Laurence 
Sullivan, who had stepped from his chair 
at the Catholic University into Unita- 
tianism. - Indeed, his book, “Letters of a 
Modernist to Pope Pius,” had already 
exerted a tremendous influence on my 
theological opinions. During my senior 
year at the seminary—I think I was al- 
ready in deacon’s orders—I had an almost 
irresistible impulse to take a walk over 
to Fourth Avenue and consult Dr. Sul- 
livan about my religious difficulties. I put 
it off, and then the next time I went to 
eonfession told the padre in the box that 
I had committed the sin of doubting the 
revealed religion of God Almighty. 
_ But the worm of Unitarian thought had 
not been put to death so easily; for like 
the worm of conscience, it dieth not. 
And now here was I, a Catholic, sneak- 
ing into the back seat of All Souls on my 
way home from Mass! 

What I heard and saw in that church 
that day must have impressed me deeply, 
for I returned again and again. Then one 
Monday night, I appeared at the parish 
house for a scheduled meeting of the 
League. I liked the group of men, and 
in spite of the suspicions of one or two 
that I might be a spy sent by Archbishop 
Hayes, I was received warmly. I heard 
President Charles H. Strong speak on the 
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annual meeting of the League, and heard 
a mere boy tell in simple language the 
story of the religious spirit ‘that had 
moved his soul while he was a delegate 
at Star Island. I must have been a mem- 
ber of the League by then, having the 
distinction of being one of the few to 
hold such membership while still being 
a Roman Catholic. The same spirit that 
moved those men moved me also; and 
when that earnest layman, the late Y. B. 
Haagsma, rose to the floor and asked for 
volunteers to help put the All Souls Sun- 
day-school on its feet, I responded by offer- 
ing to take charge of a Bible class. 

My offer was accepted, and the follow- 
ing Sunday a Roman Catholic led a group 
of earnest people in the consideration of 
the first chapter of the Gospel according 
to St. Mark. That was my first and 
only Sunday in the position. For entirely 
personal reasons, I resigned the same day, 
much to the relief, I learned only this 
year, of some of the more timid members 
of All Souls, who still thought that the 
Pope sends out Jesuits in disguise to spy 
on heretics. 

The other day as I picked up the little 
package, the reminder of those days when 
I was “flirting” with Unitarianism, I was 
particularly glad to have the evidence to 
prove what I had told the League mem- 
bers in Dallas; namely, that my accept- 
ance of Unitarianism was not the result 
of a momentary brain-storm, It was the 
yielding finally to an urge that simply 
would not down. I had always disliked 
Unitarianism—as I thought it to be. It 
was made up of a group of self-complacent 
intellectual snobs, according to all known 
versions. It was not a religion, but a 
club. It was a parasite existing on mal- 
contents from the orthodox denominations. 
Its people neither needed nor wanted a 
religion that would transform them, but 
a philosophy that would flatter them. 

I know a High Church parson who went 
from the Quakers to Anglo-Catholicism 
because he had to. He hated the idea 
of hierarchies and priesthoods, but his 
intellect told him that he must accept 
ecclesiastical authority or be completely 
without a foundation for his religion. I 
know also an Anglican layman who insists 
that he shall have to go to Rome eventu- 
ally. He hates Roman Catholics and dis- 
likes Catholic priests. Yet his intellect 
is such that he will be at sea till he has 
found anchorage in the solid soil of 
hierarchical authority. 

We are used to hearing it said that 
people always do what they want to do 
and then make up a philosophy to justify. 
it later. I used to feel that way about 
the two acquaintances I have mentioned, 
but now I know differently. There is 
such a thing as having to do what one 
does not relish, because one’s intellect de- 
mands it. 
such a step for me. My ex-Quaker friend. 
is now not only a devoted Anglican priest, 
but he is so thoroughly in love with his 
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job that he is actually being held back 
from the logical step that follows Anglo- 
Catholicism—namely, going to Rome—be- 
eause he loves what he once hated. My 
lay friend is still an Anglican unable to 
shake off the Roman fever, and yet pro- 
foundly convinced that Rome alone is 
right. When he does go over, if ever, 
I doubt not he will learn to love Rome 
as much as the other now loves Anglican- 
ism and I love Unitarianism. 

For I do love Unitarianism. I have 
found out that Unitarians do not worship 
their intellects. I have found them lov- 
able, human, pious people who are actu- 
ally looking for guidance from their 
pastors in their everyday problems as well 
as for intellectual outlook. I recall one 
woman in particular in that Bible class 
at All Souls. I had asked the members 
what kind of treatment they wanted me 
to give the Bible. I was ready to take 
up the various points of dogmatic theology 
and show how they had grown out of 
Bible worship. This I thought would be 
just the thing for Unitarians. It would 
throw a shadow on orthodoxy and would 
give themselves a reason for the faith 
that was in them. 

“Oh, no!’ said this woman, “don’t do 
that! We hear too much of that. Give 
us something we can live by.” 

Of a great deal of Unitarian preaching, 
I feel just as C. BE. Ayres does about 
science. The number of light miles sepa- 
rating this planet from the moon may be 
a very interesting intellectual exercise, 
but this fact does not throw one ray of 
light on the problems of living one’s life. 
The same is true of such problems as the 
oneness or the triuneness of God, the 
theory of creation by fiat or the gradual 
emergence of something out of nothing 
by evolution. The fall of man, the exist- 
ence of a personal devil, the eternity of 
hell fire, the deity of Jesus, these are 
the long-slain dead among Unitarians— 
nay, they are long since gone the way of 
all flesh among many of the brethren who 
hold down. pews in orthodox churches. 
How to find God, how to learn the way. 
into the secret place of the Most High, 
how to live in peace and harmony in 
one’s family circle, how to conquer one’s 
besetting sins, how to be reborn, how to 
tend toward perfection, how to pray, how 
to worship, how to make one’s faith reach 
out into the life of the world around us, 
these are the age-long problems. Funda- 
mentalism and orthodoxy may be full of 
absurd theories; but so long as they pose 
answers to these questions such as science 
cannot of itself give, we can shout the 
purity of our faith from the housetops 
without making a dent on the professors © 
of those religions. Fundamentalists are 
getting something from their religion that 
they would not lose. They want it so 
much that they will swallow any amount 
of theological buncombe rather than give 
it up. A liberalism that can only say, 
“Here is a faith that contains no ab- 
surdities,” will not win many adherents 
either from among the superstitious ad- 
herents of other churches or from the 
great mass of those who are indifferent 
to all religion. 
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What have you got to give us that ex- 
plains life, that helps us bear our burdens, 
that makes morality intelligible, that 
spiritualizes our otherwise merely ma- 
terial lives? 

Too much of our religion is out of 
books, too much of it is learning. It is 
a true religion, but is it apropos? It is 
not enough for a thing to be true. It 
must also matter before people will be 
interested. 

Nemo dat quod non ‘habet, runs the old 
scholastic apothegm. No man can give 
out what he has not himself. Seminaries 
and reading can give a man a fund of 
knowledge about theology. Science can 
provide a man with a great deal of in- 
formation about the world we live in. 
But none of these is religion. Religion 
is to be found only by a man’s living a 
religious life. A fine scholar may adduce 
all the known proofs for the existence 
of God, but only the man who has him- 
self lived in the inner shrine can impart 
to others any guidance to the way of life. 
In religion there is no substitute for the 
religious life. 

In the Unitarian Church there are no 
drawbacks to the religious life. We can 
seek God without having to worry that 
the next discovery of science will in- 
validate our conceptions of Him. We 
have no theology that will have to be 
scrapped. We are not tied up to any 
particular theory of science. We are free 
to live the life of the spirit and to listen 
to the voice of God in our inmost selves. 

I was wrong when I thought as an 
outsider that Unitarians did not want 
real religion. I know they do. They 
have rebelled against dogmatic theology, 
but not against religion. Furthermore, 
America has not rebelled against God, 
but against unreasonable theology. 
America reads more religious books than 
any other kind. Our ministers and priests 
and lay people go from one church to an- 
other in a way to make one ask what is 
wrong with the churches? Whatever the 
answer, there can be no doubt that 
America is intensely interested in religion. 

This is the situation that faces organ- 
ized liberalism to-day: First, a populace 
disillusioned with false theology, that is 
interested in religion, that reads religious 
books, that would take up with a religion 
that is at once rational and religious. 
Second, an orthodoxy that sticks to its 
ancient mythology rather than attain rea- 
sonableness at the expense of losing God 
and the unifying force of a real faith. 

When we wake up to it, we will begin 
to look into ourselves and ask why these 
people are not taking our solution to the 
riddle of life. Nemo dat quod non habet. 
If that phrase runs through our minds, 
we may begin to suspect that we have 
nothing to give, or at least that we are 
not giving it. That would be a most 
salutary frame of mind. It might result 
in one of two things: either that we 
admit that we have nothing and have no 
hope of ever having anything, or that 
before we can save others we must first 
save ourselves. Then there might be a 
deepening and a quickening of the spir- 
itual life. Prayer and meditation might 
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come back to their own. We might stop 
saying, Lo here, and Lo there, and make 
the remarkable discovery that the king- 
dom of God is within us. 

The burden of most of our preaching 
would be that of Eliphaz in the drama 
of Job: 


Acquaint now thyself with him, 
peace : 
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Thereby good shall come unto thee. 

If thou return to the Almighty, <a shalt be 
built up, 

If thou put unrighteousness far from thee. 

And the Almighty shall be thy treasure, 

More than precious silver unto thee; 

For then shalt thou delight thyself in the 
Almighty, 

And shalt lift up thy face unto God. 


Buying Des Moines University, 
Changing Its Mind sind Soul 


lee WAS ONLY two years ago that Des 
Moines appeared on the front page of 
the newspapers concerning a week of reli- 
gious emphasis. The recent happenings 
at Des Moines University are, in the eyes 
of many, giving the “City of Certainties” 
a less enviable distinction in the realm of 
religion. The name of that institution of 
learning is now to be changed to the Bap- 
tist Bible Union University of Des Moines, 
with the avowed object, according to The 
Gospel Witness, edited by Dr. T. T. 
Shields, who is president of the new 
board of trustees as well as president of 
the Baptist Bible Union of North America, 
“to develop in Des Moines a great Chris- 
tian school of higher learning which will 
be absolutely free from the taint of 
modernism.” 

A copy of that journal tells, under the 
caption “A Modern Miracle,” the detailed 
story of this amazing, almost unbeliev- 
able transformation. 

The Des Moines University, under Bap- 
tist auspices, is over fifty years old. It 
has enjoyed a high reputation for educa- 
tional standards. It has been pervaded 
by a reasonably liberal atmosphere, and 
has placed no hampering creedal restric- 
tions on any of its professors, or com- 
pelled them to assent to anything in the 
nature of a theological test. 

In recent months, Des Moines Univer- 
sity has encountered financial difficulties, 
and it appeared as though the institution 
would be obliged to close permanently. 
At this juneture the North American 
Baptist Bible Union, assembling for its 
annual meeting in Chicago, May 25, 
approached its executive as to its willing- 
ness to take over the university and 
operate it as a Fundamentalist institu- 
tion. The matter was considered favor- 
ably, and as a result of an enthusiastic 
campaign the necessary $50,000 for the 
first payment was made and the amount 
quickly raised. In brief, the North Ameri- 
can Baptist Bible Union has become abso- 
lute possessor of the whole institution, 
with a complete change of trustees—all 
I'undamentalists—and a radically differ- 
ent policy. 

In a country where religious freedom 
is one of the integral principles, there 
can be no valid objection to this proce- 
dure; but. the irony, the tragedy, if not 
the comedy of all this, is seen when we 
come to the inquisition to which the for- 
mer professors were subjected as a con- 
dition of their re-engagement. They were 
interviewed personally, and questioned 
with meticulous exactitude as to their 
religious belief, particularly as to the 
Genesis story of man’s origin, which, 


according to article five of the faith, 
“must be accepted literally and not al- 
legorically or figuratively.” Along with 
this is required a literal belief in many 
of the classical Semitie legends. 

To honest, intelligent men, trained in 
the scientific method, there was possible 
only one course in such a situation. To 
their everlasting honor such a course 
many of them took without hesitation. 

Dr. Howland Hanson, head of the de- 
partment of religious education for many 
years, a man imbued with the real Bap- 
tist spirit of freedom, foresaw the coming 
storm and resigned. Professor Norman 
Grier was brought to the university last 


fall as professor of biology on a two-year — 


contract which stated that he was to 
have freedom in teaching evolution. He 
came from Dartmouth College, where he 
had been assistant professor of biology. 
When interviewed by the new trustees, 
Dr. Grier declared that “under the limita- 
tions of the new board of trustees it is 
simply impossible to teach biology as it 
should be taught. I could not tolerate this 
interference with my work, so I am seek- 
ing a new connection.” 

Professor Kagy, for nineteen years head 
of the pharmacy department, and admitted 
by the new trustees to be a most admirable 
teacher, sealed his doom by plainly avow- 
ing membership in the local Unitarian 
chureh, of which he is a trustee. Thus 
five or six prominent members of the 
former faculty have resigned, refusing to 
barter their intellectual integrity for a 
Fundamentalist mess of pottage. 

In the course of a statement made to 
The Des Moines Register, Dr. Shields was 
quite explicit in stating that there would 
be no teaching of evolution, no higher 
criticism of the Bible, no teaching which 
would undermine the inspiration of the 
Bible as the Word of God, and yet the 
whole atmosphere would be compatible 
with the highest intellectuality! In a 
word, it is to be Fundamentalism root and 
branch, expounded in its most logical, rigid 
sense, and yet it is to conform to intel- 
lectual clarity and sincerity! 'The experi- 
ment would seem to demand another 
“modern miracle” in order that its success 
be insured. 

Reading carefully through the Confession 
of Faith with its eighteen articles and 
their textual authority, one inclines to the 
view that no honest, well-informed scientific 
man in the whole continent can accept 
them. As for carrying on a university in 
the true sense of the term, under these 
conditions, that would seem to be a sheer 
impossibility. 

Henry JAMES ADLARD, — 
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Wells Once More 


} MBANWHIILD (THN PicruRm or A LADY). By 
H. G. Wells. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. $2.50. : 


' Nowadays the reading public is divided 
into two unequal groups, those who like 
Wells and those who don’t. On his latest 
novel the comment of the latter is likely 
to run something like this: “The same 
old stuff, a depressing mixture of theology, 
sociology, and politics strung. together on 
a thread of fiction.’”” We, however, belong 
to the other party. We confess to a lik- 
ing for H. G. In our opinion one of the 
most interesting of modern British writers, 
whatever he does is not without its 
charm; for his books betray spiritual in- 
sight:and at the same time are intellec- 
tually stimulating and provocative. They 
start you thinking about a variety of 
tropics, suggest a veritable throng of new 
points of view. To this general rule, Mr. 
Wells’s latest story, Meanwhile, offers no 
exception. We have read it and liked it. 
Written in the author’s later manner, it 
amounts to a kind of footnote to The 
World of William Clissold, cast in a 
briefer and feminine form. This time, the 
author’s views on Fascism, British labor 
problems, God, and the United States of the 
World, are offered to the reader: through 
the thoughts and speech of a delightful 
young Englishwoman, wife of a multi- 
millionaire, and an expectant mother. As 
a novel, Meanwhile is almost devoid of in- 
- eident, consisting mainly, as William Clis- 
sold did, in a succession of conversations, 
interspersed with quotations from letters 
and diaries. Employing the well-worn 
idea of a group of people brought together 
in a country house on the Italian Riviera, 
Mr. Wells utilizes them as mouthpieces for 
the various articles of his familiar creed. 
This gives him a chance to take his fling 
at various British politicians, whom he 
does not hesitate to name, Stanley Buld- 
win and Winston Churchill especially, 
coming in for a racy “dressing down,” 
and also to offer his readers the most 
eonyincing explanation of the English coal 
Strike we have yet come across. There is 
also a deal of religion, both stated and 
implied. Mrs. Rylands’ definition of God, 
page 265, is one of the best things that 
Wells has done in many a moon. Equally 
characteristic and inspiring is the hope 
with which Philip Rylands brings one of 
his letters to a close: “Can none of us get 
- together in the world to make something 
of it better than such silly squabbling and 
conflict as this? Is it a lie that there ever 
were martyrs—that men have died for 
causes and set out upon crusades? Is re- 
ligion over forever, and the soul of man 
gone dead? And if it isn’t, why is there 
none of it here? Why are these people 
all jammed against each other like lump- 
ish things against the grating of a drain? 
Why is there no league for clear-headed- 
ness? Why are there no Fascisti of the 
light to balance the black Fascists? Why 
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are none of us banded together to say 
‘Stop !’ to all these politicians’ tricks, these 
shams; to scrap all the old prejudices 
and timidities; to take thought, and face 
the puzzle of the British position and the 
real future of England and the world, face 
it generously, mightily—like men?’ 

The book has one dramatic scene, the 
escape of the Italian Liberal from his 
Fascist pursuers. Apart from this, its 
notable features are the character of Mrs. 
Rylands, a charming woman, and the 
awakening of her husband to his responsi- 
bilities, brought about by his contact with 
realities. .These, combined with its inter- 
pretations of the principles. underlying cur- 
rent affairs, render Meanwhile a book well 
worth reading, and one to be reckoned 


with. A.R. H. 
Exciting 
Tun Qunst or THN Sma OrrEeR. By Sabra 
Conner, Chicago: Reilly € Lee. $1.50. 


A splendid tale of color, adventure, and 
action is The Quest of thé Sea Otter. 
It carries a group of fictitious characters 
through the adventures of the hardy, 
though disastrous, expedition which 
founded Astoria and won Oregon for the 
United States. The author is an English 
teacher of Portland, Ore., and her well- 
knit tale is so accurate historically that 
it makes an excellent sugar-coated pill 
for teaching youth (of all ages) the story 
of the great Northwest. Miss Conner 
paints across a wide canvas: a hint of 
the court of the Empire, the old nobility 
and buccaneers; a glimpse of the Cana- 
dian voyageurs and the tang of the North 
woods; sharks in the Caribbean; around 
the Horn against stiff gales; desert is- 
lands and lonely graves; storm at sea; 
mutiny; Indian fights, and dim forest 
trails beset by wild beasts; with, for 
eontrast, the gentle beauty of the islands 
of the Pacific, mysterious Chinese man- 
darins, and dancing, flower-crowned na- 
tives. For characters, we have the salty, 
brave old sea-captain, the runaway girl, 
and the young adventurer; and, best of 
all, Plume d’Ore, the aristocratic red 
retriever, who, with the faithful Negvo, 
Sam Bim, vies with his master in re- 
ciprocal loyalty and courageous devotion. 
A stirring, swiftly moving tale, clean and 
strong and true, first-class reading for 
children and their parents. J.N.B. 


A Romance of Dixie 


YVONNE OF BRAITHWAITE. By Marie B. Owen. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $2.00. 

This book will appeal to those who enjoy 
stories of Southern life. The broad planta- 
tions, the hospitable homes, the romance 
and chivalry of the old South have a cer- 
tain fascination for us all. George Knox, 
the hero, is an admirable type of Southern 
gentleman. Befriending two orphan chil- 
dren left on his hands, he builds, not only 
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a happy home with congenial occupants, 
but greatly improves conditions in the 
cotton fields. The little love-story with 
his charming ward, Yvonne, which de- 
velops later, leaves us in some suspense 
until the final chapters. But the unhappy 
occurrences of George Knox’s youth while 
traveling in Spain are cleared up, and 
Yvonne shows her utter trust and love by 
refusing even to read the explanatory let- 
ter. The story has many lovable and 
endearing characters. The darkies are 
faithfully and amusingly drawn. To a 
Southerner, the book will open up well- 
remembered scenes. 


England 


Tun FLowrer SHOow. By Denis Mackail. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 

Not so much a novel as a series of 
sketches bound together by the thread of 
common interest which runs through them 
all. Just the book for a long train journey, 
a voyage at sea, or for piazza reading on 
a summer afternoon. Its contents are far 
from thrilling; rather they are as placidly 
quiet and unruffed as an Hnglish river, 
which flows so smoothly that one questions 
in what direction the current is moving, 
yet is not without a charm of its own. The 
Flower Show opens with the awakening of 
a little English boy in his nursery. He is 
the grandson of the village squire on 
whose grounds that day a flower show is 
to be held. The reader then sees, suc- 
cessively, the getting up of the old gentle- 
man, the family breakfast, preparations 
for the event, and so on through the varied 
circumstances and conditions of other folk, 
prominent and humble, interested in the 
occasion: the vicar’s wife, the gardener, 
the rich American who rents the castle, 
the village constable, and a host of others. 
Viewing these, listening to their conversa- 
tion, following their actions, the day runs 
its course. There is an amplitude of quiet 
humor and human understanding. But 
the book is chiefly notable for one thing, 
above everything else—its revelation of 
British character. Here is the concen- 
trated essence of the life of England, 
vividly and sympathetically conveyed. It 
is a long time since we have read any- 
thing which portrayed more successfully 
that indescribable something which makes 
the English people a race individual and 
apart. A.R. H. 


Churchgoing 


CHRISTIAN WORSHIP AND Its Future. Five 
Lectures delivered at Ohio Wesleyan University 
by G. A. Johnston Ross. New York: The Abing- 
don Press. $1.50. 

The author in his preface says, “If the 
problem of the right organization of 
Christian worship is to come even one step 
nearer a right solution, must not somebody 
first spread out some of the aspects of the 
subject which lie between the prolegomena 
and general principles of the philosopher 
on the one hand, and the definite program 
of the reforming organizer on the other?” 
The five lectures which follow are just 
about what you might expect. They have 
little or nothing for those seeking a sincere 
and significant expression of worship in 
our free churches. W.F.G. 
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Whale Boy 


WINIFRED 


Beside an iceberg-strewn, storm-swept 
sea, Lonu Mosku lived from the time he 
was cast ashore from a shipwreck until 
he was about eleven years old. His eyes 
were blue, his hair’ brown; and though 
his habits were like those of the other 
Esquimo boys in the tiny village of Sinuk, 
he was so different from them that he al- 
ways felt himself an outsider. 

Whenever a ship passed, which was a 
rare occurrence even in the summer 
months, when the running ice was com- 
paratively clear, Lonu’s legs always car- 
ried him to the extreme edge of the rocky 
point of land above the village. There 
he shouted and waved his hands. 

“Take me!” 

Why he wanted to leave Sinuk he 
hardly knew. Perhaps it was the ambi- 
tion of the son of enterprising American 
parents. He longed to see a great city, 
mighty machinery, long white roads lead- 
ing from one town to another. 

For three days the ice had receded. 
Lonu, expecting the coming of a ship, had 
spent all the hours of daylight and many 
hours of darkness on the headland. He 
had burned torches made of greased and 
whittled sticks. During the afternoon of 
the second day, far to the west, thin 
columns of gray water jetted. 

“Whales!” cried Lonu, perfectly certain 
now that the ship which he expected 
would soon be seen, in pursuit of the big 
sea beasts. 

He was not mistaken; though on the 
third day a terrific storm swept in, tossing 
surf over the headland and shutting out— 
except at intervals—his view of the open 
sea. 

The “whaler” was new and swift. It 
was late afternoon when he sighted her, 
coming directly at the headland. He 
lighted a torch and stood on the highest 
of the wave-washed rocks. When the 
torch burned down, he ran back, lighted 
another, and took up his perilous posi- 
tion again. 

All that night Lonu kept up his work. 
The whaler came so close once that he 
thought she was going to be dashed to 
pieces below him. Then she veered, and 
he lost sight of her little lights. 

Next morning he told the headman of 
the village of his night’s experience. 

“You are a very great small dunce!” 
laughed the headman. “There is no 
whaler nor other ship coming to Sinuk in 
this storm.” 

After he had had his breakfast, Lonu 
ran out to the headland again. The ship 
was nowhere in sight. He began to 
wonder if the headman was right and if 
he, Lonu, had dreamed of a ship in danger. 
His aching arms, howeyer, assured him 
that his experience had been real. And 
the approach over the subsiding waves of 
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a long, narrow boat, sharp at both ends, 
made him doubly sure. 

Lonu clambered down among the rocks 
to the sea’s edge. The boat swung in. 
Two men, very tired, rested their oars. 

“Hey, boy!” one shouted. “Is there a 
house here where we can get food and 
water?” 

“Five houses!” said Lonu. 
you. Don’t land. here.” 

He jumped into the water and swam 
to the boat, and was pulled aboard. 

“That way!’ He pointed to a little 
inlet, where the shore boats of the village 
were safely moored. 

“We got caught in the storm,” one of 
the men explained to the headman. “We 
were after a whale—Captain Ethan Car- 
bell—the New Marie is his ship—and the 
seas carried us in.” 


“T will show 


Fallow Land 


Soar with the birds, and flutter with the 
leaf ! 

Dance with the seeded grass in fringy 
play! 

Sail with the cloud, wave with the 
dreaming pine, 

And float with Nature all the livelong 
day! 

Call not such hours an idle waste of 
time ! 

Land that lies fallow gains a quiet 
power ; 

It treasures, from the brooding of God’s 
wings, 

Strength to unfold the future tree and 
flower.—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


Sentence Sermon 


Easy it is, on such a day 
To feel and understand. 
Lucy Larcom. 


“Lonu was right, then!” said the head- 
man. “He told me that he had seen a 
whaler, but I would not believe.” 

“I guess Lonu’s saved our lives,” said 
one of the sailors. 

“How would you like to take Lonu back 
with you, if you can get off to the New 
Marie again?’ asked the headman. 

“Where's his father? He’d have some- 
thing to say about that.” 

“No father. No mother. No brother. 
Lonu is lost boy here. He wants to go 
back to white people.” 

“All right,” agreed the sailor. “If 
Captain Ethan Carbell will have you, you 
shall go to the States in the New Marie.” 

Lonu ran to say good-by to his boy 
friends. And while he was gone, the New 
Marie was sighted; and the sailors in 
their eagerness to get back to the ship, 
forgot their promise to Lonu until they 
saw him standing on the headland, des- 
perately waving to them. 
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All that day the disappointed boy stood 
there, watching the New Marie as long as 
it was in sight. Even at night, when he 
could no longer see, he lay out there in’! 


‘the cold and mist, unable to sleep. A 


little past midnight he jumped up, ran 
to get his last torch, light it, and wave it 
over his head. He had seen the lights of 
the ship—had heard some noise aboard her. 
She was there again, right in near the 
jagged rocks on the other side of the 
headland—where no ship could live! 

Again Lonu saved the whaler. Seeing 
her swing around to safety, he flung him- 
self face down, believing that now at last 
there was no hope for his leaving the 
village until at least another year had 
passed. 

“Lonu!” The voice was that of one of 
the sailors. “Are you up there?” 

“Here I am, yes!” He ran to the place 
from which the question had come. 

“Captain Ethan Carbell sent for you!” 

Without a word, the boy again got into 
the little whaleboat. Within half an hour 
he was on board the New Murie, replying 
to Captain Carbell’s quick questions. 

“You want to sail?’ : 

“Yes,. sir.” 

“You know this shore?” 

“Yes, sir. For many miles. It is not 
for big ships like the New Marie.” 

“We're after whales. You have seen 
whales hereabouts?” 

“No the west! Many. Two days ago.” 

“Well and good. You are to stay with 
me, Lon. I'll call you Lon. It’s a white 
boy’s name. This storm’s nearly spoiled 
all my plans, but maybe now luck’s 
changing.” 

“Storm is gone, Captain Carbell. 
I see spouting !” 

Sure enough, the gray column in the 
west could be nothing but the signs of 
breathing of a whale. 

“Tl tell you what, Lon! If we have 
good luck on this trip, I'll give you my 
own name, Carbell. Lon Carbell. Tl 
take you to San Francisco and New York 
and Boston. I'll give you a chance to 
sail in the summers and go to school in 
the winters. How’s that?’ 

Lon Carbell grinned. 

“Another spouting, Captain!” he cried. 
“Another !”” 

_For days the New Marie was the scene 
of noise and busy confusion. Lon was at 
the captain’s side, day and night, running 
errands, learning the ship’s ways, getting 
accustomed to a thousand sights and 
sounds. Three whales were captured. 
Thousands of tons of blubber were stowed 
away. 

“Y’ll tell you what, Lon,” said Captain 
Carbell, as they neared San Francisco 
Bay. “I’m going to put in here for a day, 
just to begin to pay you for the help 
you’ve been on this voyage. All the 
sailors insist that you brought. us good 
luck.” 

“T know,” laughed Lon. 
Whale Boy.” 

“And you do what’s right, Lon, and 
when you're a little older, you’ll have an 
interest in the New Marie—or whatever 
ship Ethan Carbell nounens to be sailing 
about that time.” 


[All rights reserved] 
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Laymen Officers’ Convention 


Who’s Who in the lively program{at 
Lenox, Mass., Sept. 23-25 


the seventh annual chapter officers’ 
mvention of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League expect to hear at the sessions to 
be held September 23, 24, and 25, at the 
Hotel Aspinwall in Lenox, Mass., are: 

Rey. Dr. Minot Simons of New York 
City ; Victor BH. Harlow of Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; Prof. Dallas Lore Sharpe of Hing- 
ham, Mass.; Rev. Dr. George R. Dodson 
of St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. Dilworth Lupton 
of Cleveland, Ohio; Percy W. Gardner, 
president of the League; Rev. Herace 
Westwood, mission preacher of the 
League; Prof. Edwin G. Conklin of Prince- 
ton University, and Rev. Dr. Sidney B. 
Snow of Boston. 

The sessions on Friday afternoon, Satur- 
day morning, and a portion of Saturday 
afternoon are to be devoted to a consid- 
eration of the practical work of the 
League and its chapters. Hubert Starr 
of Los Angeles, Calif., A. D. Salkeld of 
Petersham, Mass., and Charles H. Wat- 
kins of Winchester, Mass., will teli of 
particularly successful work carried on by 
their chapters during the past year. 
Other members will speak on “The Rela- 
tion of Chapters to Churches,” “Chapter 
Committee Work,” “Publicity,” and 
“Broadcasting Church Services.” 

Victor H. Harlow of Oklahoma City, 
Okla., and other speakers will report on 


Atte the speakers whom delegates at 


‘the situation which the liberal churches 


face in the “Bible: Belt.” 

President Percy W. Gardner of Provi- 
dence, R.I., and Robert Lynn Cox of New 
York City will outline the objectives and 
needs of the League for the coming year. 

Dr. Horace Westwood, mission preacher 
for the League, will outline his plans and 
hopes for the mission program for the 
next three years. 

The conyention sermon will be preached 
by the Rev. Sydney B. Snow of Boston. 

Special efforts are being made to have 


' present aS many as possible of the men 


: who have served during the past year as 


volunteer chapter counselors, that they 
may report on conditions as they found 
them in the chapters and make sugges- 
tions for future work. Among these men 
are Robert Robertson of Beverly, Mass. ; 
John M. Thayer of Worcester, Mass.; 
Robin Lynn Hamilton of Sioux City, 
Iowa; William J. Burns of Topeka, 
Kans.; George A. Ricker of’ Washing- 
ton, D.C.; William BH. Wittrig of St. Louis, 

o.; Hdgar B. Smith of Greenfield, Mass. ; 
Ernest G. Adams of Providence, R.I.; 
Melburn Brant of Chicago, Ill.; Emmett 
Fayen of Cincinnati, Ohio; Edgar 0. 
Achorn of Brunswick, Me.; William C. 
Gallagher of Needham, Mass. 

At the evening sessions on Friday and 
Saturday, there will be a consideration 
of the following two general themes: 

On Saturday, “What Religion Really 
Is,” will be discussed by a business man, a 
philosopher, and a scientist. Invitations 
have been extended to Prof. Hdwin G. 
Conklin of Princeton University, an emi- 


nent scientist ; to Prof. George R. Dodson 
of Washington University in St. Louis, 
Mo., a distinguished philosopher; and to 
a well-known business man, yet to be 
announced, to discuss this theme at the 
convention. 

On Friday, a consideration of the sub- 
ject, “The Assets and Opportunities be- 
fore the Denomination,” will be discussed 
by two leading ministers, Rev. Minot 
Simons of New York City and the Rey. 
Dilworth Lupton of Cleveland. 

All delegates will stay at the Hotel 
Aspinwall. There will be ample oppor- 
tunity for recreation, tennis, golf, and 
sight-seeing. 


General Exchange in Iowa 
of Universalists, Unitarians 


Arrangements are being made through 
the Iowa Unitarian Association and the 
Iowa Universalist Convention for pulpit 
exchanges in October by the several min- 
isters of-the two denominations in that 
State. 

This action follows the suggestion for 
an expression of fraternal feeling and 
co-operation between the two bodies. The 
schedule is: 

Rey. Henry HE. Polley of the Unitarian 
church in Keokuk with Mrs. Roger 8. 
Galer of the Universalist church in Mount 
Pleasant. 

Rey. Julius F. Krolfifer of the Unita- 
tian church in Davenport with Rev. Wil- 
lard O. Bodell of the Universalist church 


‘in Waterloo. 


Rey. Charles HE. Snyder of the Unita- 
rian church in Sioux City with Dr. Effie 
K. McCollum Jones of the Universalist 
church in Webster City. 

Rey. Arthur L. Weatherly of the Uni- 
tarian church of Iowa City with Rev. 
Osgood G. Colegrove of the Universalist 
church of Mitchellville. 

Rey. Henry J. Adlard of the Unitarian 
church in Des Moines with Rey. L. V. 
Harpel of the Universalist church of 
Boone. ‘ 

Rey. Leonard L. Leh of the Unitarian 
church in Humboldt with Rev. Frank W. 
Miller of the Universalist church in Osage. 

Hon. Roger 8. Galer of Mount Pleasant, 
Towa, will be one of the speakers on the 
program of the Iowa Unitarian Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting in Davenport 
the last week in September. Judge Galer 
is past president of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention, and he will bring to the 
conference certain resolutions from the 
recent session of the Iowa Universalists, 
looking toward closer co-operation and 
amity between the two organizations in 
that State. 


Legacy to Salem Church 


By the will of the late Charles R. Frye, 
$2,000 is left to the First Unitarian 
Society of Salem, Mass. 
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Publicity Secretary, A. U. A. 


Mrs. Jessie E. Donahue assumes new 
duties— Her qualifications 


On September 1, Mrs. Jessie EH. Donahue 
of Manchester, N.H., took up new duties 
as publicity secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association, with an office in the 
new headquarters building at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. Mrs. Donahue’s 
qualifications for the work, both as a 
newspaper writer and as a Unitarian, are 
well known. She has served as a director 
of the General Alliance, the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society, and the Isles of Shoals 
Summer Meetings Association, of which 
she has been a vice-president. In her 
home State she is particularly well known 
for her activities in woman’s club work. 
She was president of the Manchester 
Federation of Women’s Clubs for four 
years. She also assisted in the organiza- 
tion of the Republican women of New 
Hampshire after the ratification of the 
19th amendment. P 

In general newspaper work, Mrs. 
Donahue has done considerable reportorial, 
editorial, and feature writing, and for 
years has handled the publicity for the 
Isles of Shoals conferences for THE CuHRIS- 
TIAN ReGIsterR, The Boston Transcript, and 
other Boston and New Hampshire papers. 

During the past year she successfully 
edited Tlie Unitarian News Letter, which 
was distributed gratuitously by the Unita- 
rian Foundation, Inc., to further the can- 
vass for funds. The paper was widely cir- 
culated through the year. 

The work of the new publicity secretary 
will include the dissemination of news of 
the Association and its allied agencies 
through the channels of THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER, in other religious periodicals, 
and by the general press. The biennial 
General Conference of the American Uni- 
tarian Association which opens in Wash- 
ington, D.C., October 11, is her present 
task. She will be available as a reporter 
of conferences at not too far distant 
points, and for the preparation for pub- 


-licity uses of advance material and ab- 


stracts of addresses of New England 
speakers who are scheduled to take part 
in denominational meetings of any sort. 

Mrs. Donahue will assist in the prepara- 
tion of the Word and Work Department 
of Tur CHRISTIAN RecistrerR, both for the 
American Unitarian Association and the 
Women’s Alliance. 


Mr. Fairley’s Page in Beacon 


A new department will appear in the 
first autumn issue of The Beacon, which 
comes out October 2. This department, 
which will occupy a full page, will be 
deyoted to parents and teachers, and will 
be edited by Rev. Edwin Fairley, associate 
secretary of the Department of Religious 
Edueation of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation at New York headquarters, and 
minister of the church at Flushing, N.Y. 
Mr. Fairley is in close touch with the sub- 
ject of religious education, and has served 
with Dr. William I. Lawrance, the late 
Dr. Florence Buck, and the present secre- 
tary, Waitstill H. Sharp. 
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Just How “Outlaw” War? 


Draft treaty of American Foundation shows a way, 
even when “vital interests” and “national 


honor” 


aT THE present-day movements to bring 
about the outlawry of war, it is inter- 
esting to remember that, as Raymond 
Robins and other leaders have pointed out, 
all wars of aggression. and conquest are 
legal, while wars of liberation, revolu- 
tionary struggles Po as that of 1776, are 
illegal. st 

A proposed general oe for the peace- 
ful settlement of international disputes 
has been drafted by the American Founda- 
tion and given wide distribution. It is an 
attempt to show what is practically in- 
yolved in the popular aspiration to “out- 
law war.” Its fundamental principle is that 
of the Locarno and other treaties recently 
negotiated between European nations— 
that every dispute can be settled by some 
peaceful means; if not by diplomatic 
methods or mediation, then by conciliation 
or arbitration or judicial settlement. 

Domestic questions are, of course, ex- 
cluded. In view of this fact and in view 
of the fact that the signatories bind them- 
selves to settle all disputes peacefully, the 
treaty omits the traditional nullifying 
clause that excludes questions affecting the 
“vital interests, independence, or national 
honor” of the signatories. 

The outstanding features of the treaties 
are thus indicated by the Foundation: 


are 


1. The signatories simply engage to sub- 
mit every dispute, of whatever nature 
(which could not be settled by the normal 
methods of diplomacy or by mediation) to 
one of the three other possible peaceful 
methods of settlement; i.e., (1) concilia- 
tion; or (2) arbitration, or (8) judicial 
settlement. 

2. The treaty does not prescribe which 
method shall be used or specify the order 
in which they shall be used if more than 
one is employed. 


3. Which method is chosen will obviously 
depend not merely upon the nature of the 
question but also upon the point of view 
of the disputants (for the nature of the 
question—whether, for instance, it is a 
legal or a political question, better adapted 
to judicial settlement, on the one hand, or 
to arbitration or conciliation on the 
other—is often very differently interpreted 
by the disputants). 

We regard it as a virtue and not a defect 
of the proposed treaty that it does not 
attempt to define which questions are 
“jJusticiable’ and therefore suited to settle- 
ment by the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, and which questions or 
classes of questions are better adapted to 
arbitration or to conciliation. The history 
of the attempts to settle international dis- 
putes, the world over, shows a hopeless 
lack of unanimity on such definitions. 
Experience indicates that when a nation 
has not wished to submit to settlement by 
law, it has inclined to consider the ques- 
tion in point as “not justiciable,” and to 
seek settlement by compromise rather than 
by the application of any abstract principle 


concerned 


of law. In other words, these definitions 
at best are exceedingly flexible. 

4, If conciliation is the method chosen, 
and if conciliation fails, the parties in 
dispute agree to submit the case either to 
arbitration or to judicial settlement. 

The reason for this provision is that the 
findings of a Conciliation Commission are 
not binding, whereas the awards of an 
arbitration tribunal and of a judicial Court 
are final. If a treaty for the pacific 
settlement of all disputes is to be really 
effective, the process could not be allowed 
to stop with an unsuccessful attempt at 
conciliation. 


Meditations for To-day 


Grorch LAWRPNCH PARKDR 


If a man says, “I will some day be happy,” 
he never will be. 

Real happiness is a case of now or never; 
for happiness lies inside us and not outside. 

Happiness must be sought in small quanti- 
ties. A little of it at a time is all we need. 
One day I should be happy if I have seen 
a flower, or done a good deed, or kept my 
temper. On another day there is no reason 
why I should not be happy at some good 
fortune that has just blown my way. But I 
can’t drink the river of happiness all at once. 

Happiness is a social duty, not a selfish 
possession. I owe it to other people to be 
happy. The world is a commonwealth. If I 
store my hoarding of happiness in my own 
spiritual stocking, I am robbing the public 
treasury. 

There is too much talk of happiness as 
personal bliss, and too little talk of it as a 
duty to others and to the universe. The duty 
of happiness, that’s the real slogan! 

Happiness is not merely superficial good 
cheer. It is a process of education, of per- 
sonal, scientific, inward skill, the skill of 
spiritual attitude. 

Sorrow may overwhelm our bulwarks at 
times, but never sweep them away. 

O great Spirit, unite us in deep content- 
ment with Thyself and with our fellows. 
Teach us the eternal good news of Thy happi- 
ness. Unite our social obligation and our 
moral conduct to: Thy stars of hope. Amen. 


5. The signatories agree not to invade 
each other’s territory and to refrain from 
concentration of arms, from mobilization, 
from fighting, in short from any hostile act 
whatever (save in actual defense or to 
repel aggression) while any of the pro- 
cedures covered by this treaty is under 
way. 

6. The only new machinery set up by 
the treaty is the Conciliation Gommissions, 
similar to those provided for in the so- 
called Bryan treaties (except that no per- 
manent commissions are contemplated). 

The other two processes, arbitration 
and judicial settlement, are referred re- 
spectively to the ewisting machinery of 
the Hague Court of Arbitration and the 
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“World Court” or Permanent Court of 
Tnternational Justice. 


| 
Except that, if the disputing nations 
prefer to set up their own arbitral tribunal. — 


rather than to use the Hague Court of 
Arbitration, the way is left open for them 
0, Sat SO. 

. Since this treaty does not at any point 
or mis any nature of dispute insist upon 


the use of the Permanent Court of Inter- . 


national Justice, it does not achieve or 


contemplate the compulsory jurisdiction of 


the Court with reference to the United 
States. 

8. The treaty contains no guarantees. 
It provides for no sanctions. It does not 
rely upon compulsion, but upon the 
strength of a mutual agreement to employ 
some form of peaceful settlement for any 
difficulty or disagreement. 

9. In summary, the treaty assumes that 
every dispute is susceptible of settlement 
by diplomatic methods, or by conciliation, 
or by arbitration, or by judicial settlement. 
Without prescribing any one of these in 
any given case or even for any given class 
of questions, the treaty obligates its signa- 
tories to pursue the peaceful method of 
their choice. 

Before recourse is to be had to the two 
institutions whose awards are final—the 
Hague Court of Arbitration and the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice—a 
nation has great leeway to arrive first at 
an adjustment on its own initiative—.e., 
by diplomatic methods, or by conciliation, 
or by a special arbitration court initiated 
for the purpose. 

Without compelling any nation to go to 
any particular jurisdiction, this treaty 
really “outlaws” war. And in doing go, 
it seems to us to avoid the ineffectiveness 
of the outlawry of war proposals which, 
as advanced hitherto, have been weak in 
spite of their great and justifiable appeal. 


Waitstill Sharp’s Appointments 
Begin September 19 in Minnesota 


Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of the 
Department of Religious Education of the 
American Unitarian Association, leaves 
Boston September 19 for- the Minnesota 
Conference in Underwood, September 21 
and 22. He will speak September 22 on 
“Liberal Religion and Youth,” and also 
conduct a round-table meeting on practical 
Sunday-school problems. 

At Humboldt, Iowa, he will comiaee the 
morning service September 25, with an 
address on religious education, going from 
there to the Iowa Conference in Davyen- 
port, September 26 to 28, and the Illinois 
Conference in Chicago September 29 
and 30. 

At all of these, and also at the Michigan 
Conference in Ann Arbor, October 3 and 4, 
Mr. Sharp will make addresses on some 
phase of the work of his department. Be- 
fore going to the General Conference in 
Washington, October 11, he hopes to be able 
to visit Toronto, Canada, and Schenectady, 
N.Y. From Washington he will come back 
to Hartford, Conn., where he has an 
appointment with the General Alliance 
branch. 
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Such Petty Thought in Texas 


as Deadens True Religion 
EDWARD DAY 


San ANTONIO, Tx. 


T MAY INTEREST Northern and East- 

ern religious liberals who are aware 
of the fact that Texas is a Fundamentalist 
State to learn that it is very largely con- 
trolled by the Southern Baptists. It has 
hundreds of thousands of them, so many 
more than the communicants of other 
Protestant churches that they are able to 
do what they wish and get what they de- 
sire. Governor Dan Moody is a Baptist 
layman. As a Biblical literalist he has 
frankly confessed, if correctly reported, 
that he accepts the early chapters of 
Genesis as giving a true story of the 
origin of the universe and of man. He 
can defy the cultured people of our State, 
put himself in the way of preferment for 
the United States Senate or as the Demo- 
eratic nominee for the Presidency, and 
then step aside in Austin for another 
Baptist layman. Even our Roman Catho- 
lies, strong as they are in our larger 
cities, must recognize him and aid him in 
his upward climb. At a great religious 
convocation in San Antonio last spring, a 
leading Baptist official remarked to his 
brethren that the time had come for them 
as Baptists in Texas to cease to co-operate 
with other religious bodies, since they 
now are strong enough to stand alone and 
control things. , 

This growth of the Baptists in number 
and power here: in Texas is the more 
Significant because of the fact that they 
are our only real Fundamentalists. One 
may detect an occasional modern note in 
the pulpit deliverances of our Presby- 
terians and the “Christian,” i.e., Camp- 
bellite, preachers. HEyenthe Roman Catho- 
lies have in our higher institutions of 
learning “brothers” and fathers to whom 
it is a delight to listen when they discuss 
scientific subjects ; while the Methodists by 
no means fail to keep out of their pulpits 
and college chairs those who are mani- 
festly modernist. 

If I wish to be away from my pulpit 
a Sunday I can find a Methodist college 
professor who can delight my people by 
his liberal utterances; but the Baptists 
ean give us nothing in the way of liberal 
thought. Recently the pastor of our First 
Baptist Church in San Antonio discussed 
in his Sunday evening service the ques- 
tion, “Can an Evolutionist be a Devout 
Christian?” and reached the conclusion 
which naturally as a Fundamentalist he 
was expected to reach—that he cannot. 
He contended that evolution repudiates 
God, discredits the Bible, dethrones Christ, 
degrades man, destroys the character of 
its adherents, and consequently is respon- 
sible for most of the social evils of our 
time. So thoroughly anti-Christian is it, in 
this preacher’s thought—and he preaches 
to one of the largest churches in our 
State—that it is evident one cannot as an 
evolutionist be a devout Christian while 
cherishing evolution’s thought of God, man, 
and the universe. No real effort was made 


to disprove evolution. The preacher simply 
maintained the inerrancy of the Scriptures 
and used them, even their more absurd 
portions, as a touchstone by which to test 
modern scientific thought. 

One wonders what this failure, now so 
prevalent, to meet scientific thought argu- 
mentatively on its own ground, and this 
determination to appeal solely to the Bible 
as a supposedly infallible Word of God, 
will lead to, for eventually the most 
bigoted bibliolators must discover that 
here it is not authoritative. Even now 
such appeal must be regarded as evidence 
of mental imbecility. The recent amazing 
paper in The Atlantic Monthly on “The 
Crucifixion of the Catholic Mind,” by a 
young cultured conyert to the Mother 
Church, may find its parallel in the eru- 
cifixion of the mind of the Fundamentalist 
who rests in the Bible as authoritative. 
Neither the Church nor the Bible can be 
accepted as authoritative as a final court 
of appeal. He who crucifies his mind by 
appeal to either loses in so doing his in- 
tegrity as a man, Intellectually he emas- 
culates himself and becomes a mental in- 
competent; for the intellect can no more 
be cut out of a real man than his affec- 
tional nature. Even the peace which is so 
secured is an illusive peace—the rest of 
death—the abnegation of all which gives 
life most abundantly its integrity and 
worth. This fact is becoming so clear to 
modernists that they cannot help asking if 
Fundamentalism may not any day collapse 
and fall into irretrievable ruin. 

Like the pastor of our First Baptist 
Church, Fundamentalists generally, in 
contending that evolutionists cannot be de- 
yout Christians, set up their thought of 
what a Christian must be; and we may 
admit that if they only are Christians 
who accept Jesus as God and who at the 
same time rest in his death on Calvary 
as redemptive, the Fundamentalists are 
right; but we who do not so accept the 
person and work of the Nazarene, we 
whose lives are quickened by the spirit of 
Jesus, whether that spirit has been im- 
parted while living under his influence or 
has been obtained in the same way he be- 
came possessed of an unselfish, brotherly 
passion for serving his fellows, may, we 
contend, be Christians. 

So far as devoutness is concerned, who 
is more likely to be reverent and devout 
than he whose cosmos, as he conceives 
of it, is infinite both in time and in space? 
Of the pettiness of the Fundamentalist 
thought, I sometimes think that only he 
who has lived in the Southwest, as I 
have done for nearly ten years, can really 
conceive. I have not encountered it in 
army posts, for the more thoughtful of our 
army men are Unitarian without having 
known Unitarians; but I have come upon 
it almost daily in near-by cities, and I 
have found it most depressing. I have 
gone among men and women in elation 
of spirit as a modernist, and I have found 
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them as arid and hopeless as the aviation 
field across which I look as I write—a 
field that has lain under our terrific mid- 
Summer sun for weeks without refreshing 
showers. We read of certain malignant 
spirits, that where they have stood noth- 
ing will thrive; or, as the poet puts it, 
Where such fairies once have danced 
No grass will ever grow. 

Where the Mighty Galilean, or some kin- 
dred benignant soul, has touched men, 
there may be found the fruits of noble 
living. Like the modernist of to-day, Jesus 
was something of an evolutionist as well 
as one of the consummate products of the 
evolutionary process; else he would not 
have said, “First the blade, then the ear, 
after that the full corn in the ear.” When 
he so spoke he was thinking of life, and of 
the consummation of such life as the de- 
vout Christian evolutionist knows; of such 
life—alas, that it should be so—as the 
Fundamentalist with his petty thought 
can never know! 


The New Emphasis 
PAUL L. MUDER 

There is much of survival value about 
science as a method of attaining truth, 
but it is false when it abstracts itself 
from life. Science led our advance in a 
material way and some of us lost sight 
of the deeper enduring realities of life. 
We pinned our hope, our faith to it; 
science, knowing, became a~ symbol of 
truth. And as by all symbols, we were 
bound by it. Its laws enmeshed us. 
Freedom of living was lost in the bonds 
of knowing. Our actions have been con- 
ditioned and limited because the god 
whom we have worshiped has laid the 
boundaries of possibility. We forgot that 
we know, not for the glory of knowledge, 
but in order to live more deeply and 
richly, in order to create. 

But out of the misery of depression and 
bondage there always arises strength un- 
known, unsuspected by us. With that 
strength, we are parting those walls and 
experiencing the joy and wonder of free- 
dom. This is the adventure of living. 

The cry of the future will not be pre- 
dominantly for analysis, although that 
will always have its value. The emphasis 
of the future is going to be upon syn- 
thesis—upon creativeness. In the Latin 
words, the emphasis will not be upon 
scientia, but on vita. Humanity cries out 
for life, not knowledge isolated from life. 
The soul dies without love; it dies when 
knowing sets bounds to its expression. 
Human beings cry for a living freedom, 
though that freedom be bought with the 
price of pain and blood. Nothing else 
will satisfy. 


Conference on Religious Thinking 


A number of liberal ministers represent- 
ing several denominations are holding a 
“Qonference on Progress in Religious 
Thinking” in Dighton, Mass., September 
11-17. Sessions are held mornings and 
evenings. For the most part, discussions 
are informal and deal with church prob- 
lems. Headquarters are at the Hddy 
House, South Dighton. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Fortitude is the 
sentinel 


and guardian virtue. 
Without it all other 
virtues 
are in peril 
HENRY VAN DYKE 


De Baling me soene 


Superintendent of Washington, D.C., 
Schools on General Conference 
Education Program 


Preliminary to the General Conference 
Sessions of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation in Washington, D.C., which open 
Tuesday afternoon, October 11, the Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society will hold its 
autumn meeting Tuesday morning, on that 
day, from 9.15 to 12 o’clock. 

Rey. George Lawrence Parker of Toledo, 
Ohio, the president of the Society, has 
arranged the program and will preside, 
making a short opening address following 
the devotional service. Dr. U. G. B. Pierce 
of All Souls Church, Washington, will wel- 
eome the delegates, and the remainder of 
the morning will be given over to addresses 
and discussion. 

The leading speaker will be Frank W. 
Ballou, superintendent of Washington 
schools, on “Citizenship Training in the 
Chureh School.” Mr. Ballou’s will be a 
new voice before the Society. He has held 
his present position since 1920, and is 
affiliated with the leading educational 
organizations in the country. He was 
formerly director of the department of 
Education Investigation and Measurement 
in Boston for three years, and from 1917 
to 1920 he was assistant superintendent of 
the Boston schools. He is a co-author of a 
number of educational books. 

Discussion of Mr. Ballou’s address will 
be led from the floor by Rey. Lyman VY. 
Rutledge of Dedham, Mass. 

Rey. Dilworth Lupton, Cleveland, Ohio, 
will speak on “What We Are Driving at 
in the Cleveland Church School.” An 
address on “The Teaching of the Bible in 
Our Unitarian Schools’ will be made by 
Rey. Hilary G. Richardson of Yonkers, 
N.Y., and Mr. Rutledge will lead the 
discussion. 

To close the program, Waitstill H. Sharp 
secretary of the Department of Religious 
Education of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, will lead discussion of the theme, 
“The Present Use and Possibilities of the 
Beacon Course.” 


Mr. Locke’s Twenty Years 

Frank L. Locke on September 1 entered 
upon -the twenty-first year of his presi- 
dency of the Boston Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Union. September 1, 1907, Mr. Locke 
succeeded William H. Baldwin, who had 
been president of the Union for thirty- 
nine years. 
Union rendered a large service to soldiers 
and sailors by transforming the Union 
building into quarters for their use. The 
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D I°RO Ew CeO ies 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


The Seventh Annual Convention of 


Che Unitarian 
Laymen’s League 


will be held at Lenox, Massachusetts, 
September 23-25. Here chapter leaders 
will gain inspiration and practical help 
for doing better work this year. For 
further information address 


KENNETH McDOUGALL 
Administrative Vice-President 


SIXTEHN BEACON StTREnT, Boston, MAss. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


.Has removed its educational activities to Chi- 


eago, and will begin its Autumn Quarter Sep- 
tember 30 next, at 57th Street and Woodlawn 
Avenue, one block from the University of Chi- 
cago. In its new location, the School has 
availed itself of the privileges of the Univer- 
sity, its affiliated seminaries, its libraries, 
laboratories, museums, and opportunities for 
field work. It has expanded its curriculum 
and adapted its teaching to the varied needs 
of individuals and the growing demands of 
the liberal churches. It is now organizing a 
course for parish assistants and directors of 
religious education, for which it is permitted 
to draw not only upon the courses offered by 
Meadville professors but also upon numerous 
university courses in education, psychology, 
sociology, music, art, dramatics, religious 
literature, and religious education, ete. Rooms 
for women students are available in Channing 
House at a minimum price. For information 
address the President, F. C. SourHwortH, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin August 15. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSBH WILBUR, D.D. 
BOSTON YOUNG MENS 
THE christian 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


Frank L. Locks, President. 
Epwarp A. Cuurcna, Treasurer. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Preswent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Prestpent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Director: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
S. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Sxcretarr, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation am 
liberal Christians, > aie 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and’ individuala. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. WALTER S. SwisHEr, Pres, 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opened October 4th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET EB. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
4 Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 


recreational, educational, and _ spiritual 
work of the Union is one of the distin- 
guished ministries rendered to the whole 
community of Boston. Young men with- 


out respect to religious affiliation are 
cordially received and systematically 


helped. 


Mr. Ford Called to Meadville 


Rey. James B. Ford of Chicopee, Mass., 
has received a call to the Independent 
Congregational Church, Meadville, Pa. 
He will commence his duties there the 
first Sunday in October. 
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Y. P. R. U. Shoals Reunion, 
Dorchester, Mass., September 23 


The Young People’s Religious Union has 
plans well formulated for its annual 
Shoals reunion, which is to be held Friday 
evening, September 23, in the First Parish 
Church, Dorchester, Mass. An informal 
get-together will begin at 5.30 p.m., and 
dinner will be served at 6 o’clock. f 

Several Shoals enthusiasts will speak 
briefly, and there will be a typical Shoals 
entertainment program followed by danc- 
ing. The final feature of the evening will 
be a candle-light service, conducted by 
Herbert K. Miller of Winchester, Mass. 

Miss Harriet Knowlton of Roxbury, 
Mass., is chairman of the general com- 
mittee. Her assistants, and the work tio 
which they have been detailed, will include 
Dana Greeley, Lexington, Mass., toast- 
master; Miss Virginia Frederick, Dor- 
chester, entertainment ; Edward Knowlton, 
Roxbury,. music and hospitality; Miss 
Dorothy Sommers, Dorchester, dinner; 
Miss Eleanor P. MacGregor, Chicago, 
decorations; Miss Marion Wade, West 
Roxbury, Mass., invitations. 


“There’s Nothing That Grows Old” 


Hach year there issues at Nashville, 
Tenn., from the press of The Southern 
Agriculturist, “A Calendar of Country 
Songs,” poems by Katharine Atherton 
Grimes, an editor of that journal, that 
were published in it during the preceding 
twelvemonth. She is a member of the 
First Unitarian Church in Nashville. 

The “Calendar” for 1927 has much in it 
of fine poetic quality. The sights and 
sounds of the country and the dreams 
they conjure up, the serious and sym- 
pathetic interpretations of rural life, and 
a few light touches of portraiture—these 
give a varying succession of moods, a 
pleasing variety not always forthcoming 
from the same pen in one year. 

' Many readers who respond best to that 
verse which unites thought and wide- 
ranging imagination with feeling and 
beauty will turn back most often to 
“There’s Nothing That Grows Old,’ one 
of the best poems in the collection: 


When it is spring, 
The year seems, all at once, a timeless thing, 
Not counted out in dull and niggard days, 
-But sweeping larger, fitting. kinder dole 
To loftier need of soul. i 


Down in those ways 
Where transient man has set no passing foot, 
Hternal youth springs newly from each root. 
In the earth’s heart there’s nothing that grows 

old. 
Under the first touch of the sun’s warm gold, 
Have you not noticed how the bluets lift 
Their trustful faces to the wind-tossed drift 
Of dogwood, running up the greening hill? 
Or how new homes swing down, by miracle, 
From yesterday’s bare boughs, wrought by the 
eraft , 

Of love, the oldest, youngest craft of all? 


No one can tell how long these things have 
been ; 

No one can tell how long these things will be; 

“Man vaguely coins a word—‘Iternity,” 

That means no more than it would to say: 

“Spring shall come back, forever and a day; 

Across a rapturous, cloud-blowing sky, 
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Swift wings shall make their pageant, passing 
by ; 

Brown seeds shall burst and bloom; 
lambs shall play 

On young green meadows; waves of plowing 
break 

Against the shore line of the steadfast wood ; 

New grass shall rise in surges, like a flood, 

And everywhere there shall be talk of Life, 

But none of Death; for in the earth’s great 
heart 

There’s nothing that grows old.” 


young 


When it is Spring, 
Youth lives, and loves, plays its resurgent part, 
And beats its way to heaven on every wing. 
Is it not folly for man’s soul to cloy 
Upon such sweet? Amid such timeless joy 
To age and falter? Shall he dare to be 
The only blot on young Eternity? 


All Summer in Jacksonville 


Church Open and Active 


The United Liberal Church of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., has had an interesting and 
varied program of summer activities. 
The church has remained open during 
the entire season. The minister, Dr. 
James ©. Coleman, has filled the pulpit 
every Sunday but two. On one of these 
Sundays, Rey. J. Franklin Burkhart of 
the First Unitarian Church of Charleston, 
§.C., delivered a most interesting address 
on “The Foundation of the Church of 
Christ.” On the other Sunday, A. D. 
Stevens, president of the Liberal Lay- 
men’s League, spoke, his subject being 
‘Ts Prohibition a Failure?” For Jack- 
sonville, the summer attendance has been 
quite good. 

In addition to the regular church serv- 
ices, a monthly supper followed by a 
lecture has been conducted jointly by the 
Laymen’s League and the Liberal Women’s 
Alliance. At these meetings, subjects re- 
lating to the recent achievements in the 
field of modern science were discussed. 
Among the speakers at these gatherings 
were Senator Duncan U. Fletcher, Dr. 
Thomas E. Buckman, and A. D. Stevens. 
The meetings were very interesting and 
instructive. 

The young people’s organization of the 
church, “The Wil-Lo-Se Council of Truth- 
Seekers,” has also had a busy summer. 
They have conducted regular weekly 
meetings on each Tuesday evening, at 
which time vital questions to present-day 
youth were discussed. They also staged 
a successful Field Day Meet at Jackson- 
ville Beach, two other picnic outings, and 
produced three amateur plays. One of 
these was written and directed by Mrs. 
J. ©. Coleman, entitled “Never Again.” 
Another play was given under the super- 
vision of Arthur W. Olsen, formerly of 
the National Board of the Y. P. R. U. 


“in Boston, and now a resident of Jack- 


sonville. This play was called “At the 
Junction.” The third play, called. “Gas,” 
was under the direction of William A. 
Bain, who for the past two terms has 
been president of the Council, 

The Wi-Lo-Se Council has been taking 
a three weeks’ vacation which will end 
September 20. The Council elected the 
following officers, who are now at work 
planning for the autumn and winter, in- 
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cluding a Sunday evening vesper service: 
President, Arthur W. Olsen; first vice- 
president, Russell Hogan; second vice- 
president, Huston Rumburg; secretary, 
Miss Ruby Leslie; treasurer, Miss Thelma 
LeJune; executive secretary, William A. 
Bain. 


Mr. Child Accepts Call 


Rey. Dudley R. Child has resigned at 
Hudson, Mass., having accepted a call to 
the First Parish, Duxbury, Mass. 


CLARENCE W. OLSON 
ORGAN BUILDER 
General Repairing and Tuning 
Electric Blowers Installed 
24 Sterling Road, Waltham, Mass. 
Tel. Waltham 0277-M 


MISS NIEL’S 
PRE-SCHOOL KINDERGARTEN and 
ELEMENTARY TRAINING SCHOOL 


Three-Year Course Includes University Credit 
Apply MISS HARRIET NIEL, Principal 


472 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Opposite former Technology Buildings. - 
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SOLD 1800 $900.00 
CHRISTMAS BOX ASSORTMENTS PROFIT 


Is what V. Strandberg, Minn., sold in 1925. Last 
year he sold 3800 boxes. Many of our agents in a 
short time earn large sums of money selling our 
Christmas Greeting Cards in Box Assortments. We 
publish a Magnificent Christmas Box Assortment, 
containing 21 high-grade Christmas cards and 
folders, Steel Engraved, Colored, Paneled and Bor- 
dered, each with an envelope, which sells for $1.00 
and costs our agent 50c. A value never equaled. 


EACH SALE MEANS 100% PROFIT 


Nothing that an agent has ever sold begins to com- 
pare with the sales they make with our Christmas 
Box Assortments. Write us immediately, and we 
will send full particulars and free samples. 


WALTHAM ART PUBLISHERS 
7 Water St., Dept.B-5 Boston, Mass. 


ne Money. make" 


Will help your Church, Society or 
School to raise money. ‘‘Tried many 
methods, yours by far the easiest’’ 
writes one church. Your name on a 
postal, mailed to-day brings the story of 
. the “Money Makers” by return mail. 
GOLDEN RULE, CO., Dept. “E” 
P.O. Box 58, | Newton Center, Mass. 
26 Union Street 


Eastern Tourist in the Grand Canyon: 
“After all, it’s nothing but a movie back- 
ground.”’—Life. 


About two centuries and a half ago, 
Sir Kenelm Digby wrote his ‘“HMxperimental 
Receipts in Physic and Chirurgery.” In 
this, for the preparation of tea he pre- 
scribed: “Let the water remain upon it 
no longer than you.can say the Miserere 
Psalm very leisurely.’* 


They were climbing a lofty peak of the 
Alps, and she was standing a few feet 
above him, She turned around and gazed 
in wonderment. “What,” he asked, “do 
you see?” “Far, far below,” she cried, 
“T see a long, white sheet stretching like 
a paper ribbon almost back to our hotel.” 
“Ha, ha!” he ejaculated. “It’s that hotel 
bill overtaking us.” 


At a dinner of a literary society a 
young woman addressed one of the guests 
of honor thus: “I was reading one of 
your books recently and there was one 
bit I couldn’t make out. You said a 
blush ‘crept slowly!’” “What else could 
I say?” asked the author. “What would 
happen in these days if a blush did any- 
thing but creep? Imagine the dust it 
would raise if it ran.” 


“T should be glad,” said the clergyman, 
after he had given out the text for his 
sermon, “if the young man who is standing 
outside the door would come in and make 
absolutely certain whether she is here 
to-night or not. That would be a great 
deal better than opening the door half an 
inch or so, and thereby exposing the necks 
of the people in the back row to a current 
of cold air.’—EHpworth Herald. 


At a dinner during the war, a certain 
man of international fame was being dis- 
cussed. Opinions differed concerning him. 
Some of the diners attacked him savagely, 
others insisted that he was a fine fellow 
despite his mistakes. J. M. Barrie, who 
was present, listened to all their remarks 
in silence, then said quietly without look- 
ing up from his plate: “He was an infernal 
scoundrel, but ’twas his only fault.” 

_ —Boston Transcript. 


A recent visitor to an English prison 
discovered among the inmates a man whom 
he knew. ‘This particular prisoner had 
been finally laid by the heels for swind- 
ling, though for quite a time he had cut 
a large figure in English public life. But 
there he was making sacks. The visitor 
went up to him and said, “Why, how do 
you do, Mr. Bottomley? What are you 
doing—sewing?” “No—treaping.’—New 
York Times, 


“What,” inquires The Churchman, “is 
the outworn phrase which grates most on 
your ears? Send in your list.” <A serious 
book of fifteen thousand “choice and 
beautiful phrases” has been published, 
and here are a few of them: 


I say without fear of successful contradiction. 
One word more and I am done. 

Fraught with peril. 

We are bound to give heed. 

Along these lines. 

Air like wine. 

Whither are we drifting? 

Far-flung battle line. 


The Christian Register 


THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 


for At Least Twenty Years 
HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P. Parmenter. 

Vice-President, Henry M. Williams. 

Secretary, Robert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Harold G, Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


oy Re following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 

600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Opens May 12, 1927 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone = 
B.B. 2680. Fat 
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In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 


THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Pvrend cHorR GOW NS 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarks, etc. 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialists in Church Vestments and 
Embrotderies for half a century. 


Cox Sons & Vining 354133 £.234 st. 


SCHOOLS © 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 


18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 yd 
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MarBuffie Schon! for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for 
College Board Examinations. General course, Art, Music, 
House-craft. Gymnasium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie Box M, Springfield, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDH, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.M. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


ARLINGTON STRHET CHURCH. Sunday 
morning services will be resumed September 
25, 1927, at 11 a.m. The minister, Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, will preach. For Sunday, September 
11 and September 18, Arlington Street Church 
unites with King’s Chapel in its morning 
service. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 11 
A.M., All Souls School of Religious Education, 
children’s classes. Regular services at 11 
o’clock throughout the summer. Sept. 18, 
Rey. Von Ogden Vogt, Chicago, Ill, will 
preach. The church is open daily for rest and 
prayer. 


UNION SERVICES IN BOSTON 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and ‘Tre- 
mont Streets. Summer Union Services of 
King’s Chapel, First Church in Boston, Second 
Church in Boston, and Arlington Street Church. 
Sunday at 10 a.m., Morning Prayer, with ser- 
mon by Dr. Samuel A. Hliot. Chorus of 
men’s voices. Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., 
orga niet and choirmaster. Organ recital after 
service. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s comfortable 
home for travelers. 
House and Convention Auditorium. Conven- 
ient transportation to All Souls Church. Tele- 
phone FRANKLIN 1142. Address: 1912 “@” 
Street, Northwest. 


White Mountains, North Conway, N.H. Autumn 
guests welcomed to the newly rebuilt FURBER 
RESIDENCE. An attractive home for a moun- 
tain vacation. All conveniences; home cook- 
ing; reasonable rates; one-half mile to village. 
Grand scenery, golf. ArTHuR H. Furpomr, 


MONEY IN OLD LETTERS. 
trunk, and send me all the old envelopes up to 


1876. Do not remove the stamps. Will pay 
highest prices. Gprorcn HAxkns, 290 Broadway, 
New York. 


UNITARIAN STUDENT at Simmons would like 
a home in city. References exchanged. Ad- 
dress CHRISTIAN ReGistHR C-179. 
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Quiet location near White 


Look in the old — 


